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Serodiagnosis 
DR. LEWIS 


of the Veterinary High School at 
Berlin and the University of Berlin and 
now of Halle, formulated a basis where- 
by the reactions that occur during the 
process of immunization can be brought 
into closer relationship with the proc- 
esses which are characteristic of the 
normal body cells. From this standpoint 
he sought to explain the method where- 
by the healthy body defends itself 
against the invasion of detrimental for- 
eign cells (bacteria, etc.), or still more, 
against the effects of the substances,— 
toxins and the like—which are elabo- 
rated by the metabolism of such cells. 
Having formulated this hypothesis on 
general and now patent physiological 
principles, he attacked the problem ex- 
perimentally. This he did by noting 
whether the blood plasma contained cer- 
tain definite ferments or enzyms under 
normal conditions, and furthermore, if 
new enzyms were produced when for- 
eign substances entered the blood stream. 
Abderhalden was able to actually demon- 
Strate that certain enzyms make their 
appearance in the blood—or _ their 
amount was accentuated—when a given 
foreign body, as a protein for instance, 
Was injected into an animal. The enzym 
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Protective (Defensive) Ferments and the 
of Pregnancy 
W. FETZER 





so elaborated was found to act only on a 
substance which is similar in makeup to 
the foreign body injected. In other 
words, this enzym: Plasma, by simple 
contact in the presence of water and un- 
der favorable conditions was able to dis- 
rupt the protein or other molecule into 
compounds of a lesser complexity and 
denaturize them, as it were. These find- 
ings came at a time when we are nearly 
at our wits’ end to account for many 
of the phenomena which occur in the 
process of immunization and much of it 
will be of value in furnishing in the for- 
mulation of a stricter chemical basis for 
the defensive mechanism of the body. 
As a result of the epoch-making work 
of E. Fischer, his pupils, among them 
Abderhalden, and others, we have 
learned that the decomposition products 
of proteins include proteoses, peptones, 
peptids, carbon dioxid, ammonia hydro- 
gen, sulphid, and amino acids. Within 
the limits of this article we cannot dip 
very deeply into the factors which sur- 
round the hydrolysis (cleavage with the 
taking up of a molecule, or molecules, 
of water) of proteins, and suffice it to 
say that the kind of cleavage products 
which result depends very much upon 
the method used in pulling the molecule 
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apart. The protein molecule may be de- 
composed by either the process of oxida- 
tion or hydrolysis. In tryptic diges- 
tion, for instance, proteoses are first 
formed and these are followed in regu- 
lar order by the less complex substances, 
peptones and peptids. All of these, how- 
ever, still possess some of the character- 
istics of the protein molecule and only 
lose this identity when cleaved to amino 
acids later in the process. Peptids are 
built up of two or more amino acids and 
consequently we have di-, tri-, tetra-, pen- 
ta-, deca-, and polypeptids. Examples 
of peptids are the dipeptid, glycl-glycine 
and the tripeptid, d-alanyl-glycl-glycine. 
Among the decomposition products of 
proteins the amino acids have the pre- 
eminent position, and in the list is in- 
cluded glycocoll, alanin, serin, phenylala- 
nin, trosin, cystin, tryptophan, histidin, 
valin, arginin, leucin, isoleucin, lysin, as- 
partic acid, glutamic acid, prolin, oxy- 
prolin and diaminotrihydroxydodecanoic 
acid. Tyrosin and phenylalanin contain 
carboxylic nuclei; histidin, prolin, and 
tryptophan, heteroxylic nuclei; and the 
remainder in the list given contain ali- 
phatic nuclei. Note that all of the above 
amino acids rotate or bend the ray of 
polarized light (they are optically ac- 
tive) with the exception of glycocoll 
(glycine). The amount and kind of 
amino acids obtained from different pro- 
teins varies. 

Enzyms which destroy or cleave pro- 
teins are called proteolytic and corre- 
spondingly those cleaving peptone are 
peptolytic. The prefix lipo (fat) and 
amylo (starch) indicate that the enzyms 
spoken of are fat and starch cleaving, 
respectively. 

The blood of the majority of animals 
and man under ordinary conditions does 
not seem to contain ferments which 
cleave proteins, peptones, or polypep- 
tids. Only in the case of the guinea pig 
do we find a blood plasma—which 
cleaves polypeptids — possessing such 
functions. Even lipolytic enzyms seem 
to be absent in most cases and sugar- 


inverting enzyms are noted only after in- 
jecting cane or beet sugar. The enzym 
which cleaves cane or beet sugar into 
dextrose and levulose is noted 15 min- 
utes after the injections, while the pro- 
teolytic enzyms are only noted after sev- 
eral days after the first of the injections. 
The short time in which the saccharose 
—cleaving enzym can be noted leads us 
to suspect that a precursor or zymogen 
is present in the body fluids, etc. The 
injection of milk sugar yields a ferment 
which is not hydrolytic in its action, and 
rafinose when taken into the system 
does not excite enzym formation. 
Strange it is that the injection of soluble 
starch or milk sugar yields a serum cap- 
able of inverting cane sugar. By flood- 
ing the intestinal tract with carbohy- 
drates, fats, or proteins, the blood plasma 
can also be induced to elaborate the 
same enzyms gained by parenteral in- 
jections. 

Nucleins, nucleoproteins, and nucleic 
acids, when injected parenterally, bring 
about an increase in nuclein, etc., cleav- 
ing enzyms in the blood plasma. Pro- 
teins, like casein, gliadin (alcohol-soluble 
protein of wheat), and peptones, when 
given parenterally, yield sera which will 
cleave the kind of protein injected and 
other proteins. Accordingly the enzym 
produced is not specie specific, but only 
group specific. On the other hand, if we 
inject amino acids—substances which 
make up the protein molecule—fats, or 
carbohydrates, or iodized proteins, pro- 
tein-cleaving sera (enzyms) are not ob- 
tained. Jodized proteins in vitro (in the 
test tube) we have found are not cleaved 
to the extent—or not at all—which 
natural (undenaturized) proteins are. 
Peculiarly dogs which receive dog’s blood 
proteins, do not give sera with proteoly- 
tic powers for dog protein. 

From our physiologists we have 
learned something about the various 
channels whereby the body rids itself of 
spent tissue, but we know little in regard 
to the processes concerned in the entire 

(Continued on page 96) 





The Surgical Treatment of Colics in Animals* 


L. A. MERILLAT, V. S., Chicago, IIl. 
Professor of Surgery, McKillip Veterinary College 


(Continued from page 7%, January Issue) 
Foreign Bodies in the Stomach of Dogs 


Dogs and cats, but particularly the 
former, often swallow indigestible objects 
that lodge in the stomach. Sometimes 
they obstruct the pylorus or if small 
enough, may pass into the intestinal tract. 

While such objects sojourn in the 
stomach, the usual signs of colic presented 
by dogs are wanting, but when they 
obstruct the pylorus or any part of the 
intestines, the restlessness, howling, whin- 
ing, vomiting and bulging of the abdomen 
indicate that a prompt intervention for 
removal is demanded to prevent a fatal 
termination. 

When such obstructions aré known to 
exist and expulsion by other means is 
futile, few veterinarians hesitate to effect 


a removal by means of a direct celio- 
gastrotomy. A large number of these 
operations have been performed and nearly 


all of them have been successful. We have 
done three such operations upon dogs and 
all recovered. One swallowed a molar 
tooth of a horse, one a hair pin and the 
other a silver dollar. 


Foreign Bodies in the Rumen 


Bovines are the ruminants most liable 
to swallow bodies, and that they do so 
with remarkable frequency is well known 
to all rural practitioners. The rapid in- 
gestion of their food and the liability of 
their rations to contain foreign objects 
make the bovine species most susceptible 
to this accident. Nails, pieces of wire, 
splinters of wood, knives, screws, bolts, 
nuts, and in fact any of the small free 
objects found about stables, which may 
accidentally get into the feed box or the 
manger constitute just so many varieties 
of objects found in the rumen. Geo. B. 
Jones found a cow’s rumen that contained 
a large quantity of binder twine, and from 
time to time we hear reports of various 
miscellaneous objects gaining access to it. 


The objects may sojourn in the rumen 
for months without causing any disturbance 
that announces their presence, but not 
infrequently digestive disorders are pro- 
duced by them, sometimes in the form of 
an acute colic. More often, however, when 
they wound the wall of the rumen or 
reticulum they produce a local inflamma- 
tion that spreads over the peritoneum very 
rapidly. Again, by perforating the dia- 
phragm they sometimes cause thoracic 
inflammations, particularly of the peri- 
cardium. There is unfortunately no pa- 
thognomic symptom at an early stage 
upon which a diagnosis could be based, 
and on this account the surgeon seldom 
operates for their removal until too late. 

Here again we have a serious condition 
that calls for a more careful study of 
symptoms in order that we may be able to 
diagnose the trouble at a time when 
surgical intervention could be depended 
upon to effect a prompt relief. 


Impaction of the Crop of Fowls 


The crop of fowls is very frequently 
overloaded to a serious extent, and is 
usually due to overfeeding of the young, 
The impaction may be of corn, oats. 
gravel, weed-seeds, peas or any of the 
small grains that constitute the feeds of 
these animals. Eaten dry, such grains 
may swell from their contact with the 
moisture of the crop and engorge it to a 
dangerous proportion. Young ducks are 
probably the most susceptible to this dis- 
order. Whole flocks of ducklings often 
die over night after having partaken too 
freely of almost any kind of dry grain. I 
have found that among my own animals 
ducks are most difficult to raise success- 
fully unless especial precautions are con- 
stantly taken to prevent this occurrence 
while they are young. The symptoms are 
bulging of the breast, difficulty of locomo- 
tion from the sheer weight of the mass 
which causes them to tumble forward and 
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then on their sides. If not relieved, often 
they are unable to gain the upright position 
again, and then die in a few hours from 
exhaustion. In older animals the disorder 
takes a less acute form. Chickens may 
live several days, dying from the inflam- 
matory complications which supervene. 
The contents decompose and soon there is 
pressure gangrene of the walls. 

Treatment.—In young ducks the crop 
may be evacuated by pressing out the 
contents in the upward direction. That 
is, the contents are pressed out through 
the mouth. Dr. F. H. Davis, a veterina- 
rian of wide experience with ducks, once 
saved the majority of a large flock of young 
ducks that became stricken with this 
condition after having been given access 
to a lot of windfall berries that had been 
blown down from a mulberry tree. The 
flock was found in a serious condition al- 
most immediately after having eaten the 
berries, and by promptly pressing the con- 
tents out through the mouth he succeeded 
in saving the flock from being wiped out. 
Personally, I have had a similar experience 
with a flock of nine ducks that fell sick 
after having ravenously devoured a dry 
mash of corn and wheat bran. 

In the older fowls, particularly chickens 
that have suffered for some hours, it is not 
possible to effect an evacuation by this 
means, but by performing simple section 
of the pouch (ingluviotomy) the patients 
can be saved, when the walls have not been 
too badly damaged by complications. 

These operations are not trivialities, by 
any means, and deserve to be placed 
amongst our standard surgical procedures. 


THE SMALL INTESTINES 


The small intestines are subject to very 
grave conditions which cause colics, and 
pain located in them is the most violent of 
all abdominal pains, and the more anterior- 
ly the trouble is located the more intense 
is the pain. A diagnosis of colic in the 
small intestines is made by the intense 
agony the patient suffers and continues 
to suffer throughout. Whenever a horse 
throws itself about recklessly and violently 
and is beyond control, often falling to the 












floor with the full weight of the body, time 
after time, without a moment of relief, 
except, possibly, when it rolls into a dorsa! 
position against the wall, it is pretty safe 
to diagnose colic in the small intestines 
and the antro-posterior location may b: 
judged by the intensity of the pains. The 
duodenum and jejunum cause a more in- 
tense pain than the ileum, other thing 
being equal. 

The small intestines, especially of larg 
animals, are not affected with condition 
that can be successfully managed by sur 
gery and they are only mentioned here t.: 
carry out our plan of differentiating colick: 
pains. Our loss, however, in this connec 
tion is not great and should not be dis 
couraging, because bowel surgery for in 
trinsic conditions are pretty hopeless an 
where. Even the human surgeon despair: 
at the necessity of cutting into the intesti- 
nal tract, and if we are denied the benefit 
of such intervention we are not denied 
much that is successful. I know that sur- 
gical literature records enterotomies, en- 
terectomies, and approximations with a 
recklessness that would lead a reader to 
believe that these are but commonplace 
every-day trivialities, but when one scans 
statistics of mortalities and ontoward 
sequele, we veterinarians may be thankful 
that our animal patients are not suitable 
subjects for such operations. 

The diseases of the small intestines 
found in domestic animals with sufficient 
frequency to be called common diseases 


are: 
Enteritis 


Enteritis may be local, from a local ob- 
struction, but more often it affects a more 
extensive area. The whole tract including 
the stomach and large intestines may be 
affected. It probably always has its origin 
in faulty alimentation, but early in the 
course of the pain bacteria play the im- 
portant role and thus produce a condition 
that no surgical operation could benefit. — 


Obstruction 


Obstipations from fibrous forage or un- 
natural food may cause obstruction at one 
point or over a considerable portion of the 
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small towels. Circumscribed obstructions 
may cause pouching of the gut at the point 
affected and thus leave a place for future 
accumulations. Clay, sand, or foreign 
bodies may lodge in the small intestine 
of dogs and in ruminants, foreign bodies 
may pass the fourth stomach and lodge 
at or behind the pylorus. Here again we 
cannot successfully operate for them even 
if we should eventually succeed in diag- 
nosing these cases. 


Volvulus and Invaginations 


Volvulas and invaginations are com- 
mon enough to warrant a very close 
study of the early symptoms. And it is 
a pity we do not diagnose them early, 
because here we have conditions which 
could be relieved by extrinsic manipula- 
tions and would therefore be less hazardous 
than operations requiring invasion of the 
lumen. I regret to say that I have never 
been able to find these conditions except 
at the postmortem examination. 


THE LARGE INTESTINES 


Pain in the large bowels is easy to dif- 
ferentiate from pain in the stomach or 
small intestines. It is always of a milder 
type and often intermittent. It may last 
for days. In practically all of the autopsies 
I have had the opportunity to hold on ani- 
mals, dead after long sieges of colic, the 
incriminating lesion was found in the large 
bowels. The pain may be acute in the 
early stage, but this soon gives way to one 
that is milder and lasting. Sitting upon 
the haunches, dog-like, points to trouble 
in the large bowels. The common sign of 
turning the nose toward the flank is also 
one that is seen more often in disorders of 
the large Lowels than of the small ones, 
although tco much dependence must not 
be placed upon this symptom because the 
same manifestation may be seen in almost 
any form of colic. The act of holding the 
nose at the flank for some moments at the 
time is, however, a certain indication of a 
grave condition, like strangulated hernia, 
volvulus, invagination or fatal local ob- 
struction of some other character. 

In stomach colics there is always the 
telltale dilatation of the nostrils and local 


sweating about the fore parts of the body, 
while in colon disorders these symptoms 
are wanting after the bloating has been 
relieved. These rules, of course, apply only 
to the early stages of the affection. An 
impaction at the sternal flexure may give 
rise to these stomach symptoms, but the 
differentiation is soon made when stomach 
cathetrization fails to afford relief, and then 
there is always the rectal exploration upon 
which we can depend to make an accurate 
diagnosis of the exact seat of the obstruction 
in almost all instances. 

The disorders of the large: bowels in 
which surgery plays an important role are: 


Acute Intestinal Indigestion 


This is sometimes, although by no means 
always, associated with acute indigestion 
in the stomach. In this condition—the 
flatulent colic of the old school veterinarians 
—the bowels are overwhelmed with food or 
with tainted food. The formation of gases 
from fermentation is sometimes so rapid as 
to cause death in short order if relief is not 
promptly given and often the damage done 
to the intestinal walls by the stretching 
produces a condition in the colon analogous 
to the dilatation of the stomach previously 
described. The exhausted muscularis, be- 
ing unable to contract, fails to move the 
accumulated mass. Very often, I regret 
to say, this state of exhaustion is aggra- 
vated, if not actually caused, by the 
administration of eserine or arecoline. 
These drugs tax the muscularis severely, by 
causing futile contraction against the solid 
contents, and thus leave the bowel helpless, 
vapid, paralyzed at a crucial period of the 
disease when even a little peristalsis would 
be mighty valuable. 


Treatment.—The simple operation of 
intestinal puncture, entercentesis, as we 
have been prone to call it, is the cherished 
bit of colic surgery that must be depended 
upon as the curative expediment. It is 
strictly a veterinarian’s operation, very old 
and very simple, but no less valuable be- 
cause of this. The value of horses saved 
by this simple operation would be well 
worth recording. When this operation 
has been done, appropriate medical treat- 
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ment per os must follow. Analgesics? No. 
Cannabis indica, chloral, opiates are so 
many harmful agents that should have no 
place in the treatment of this condition, 
or, in fact, any form of colic for that 
matter. 

During the past few years I have fol- 
lowed, with wonderful success, the treat- 
ment of the late Dr. N. P. Whitmore, of 
Illinois, which consists of the administration 
of ether in large doses. Whitmore would 
administer to his patients, sick with acute 
indigestion, gastric or intestinal, a full 
half-pint of ether asa drench. I have been 
told on good authority that he sometimes 
drenched a horse with one-half pint and 
even a full pint of ether from the original 
package without dilution. This we have 
modified to six ounces given with linseed 
oil. The effect of ether vapor upon 
intestinal fermentation is phenomenal when 
given in large doses. 

A purgative of aloin or aloes given as 
soon as the acute symptoms have passed, 
will act as a stimulant to the colon some 
hours later, at a time such stimulation is 
needed to prevent obstipation. 


Impaction of the Colon 


The second disorder of the large bowels 
is impaction of the colon—a condition 
consisting of the accumulation of more or 
less solid masses of aliment throughout or 
at different points of this large folded com- 
partment. It may follow acute intestinal 
indigestion or may arrive as an initial con- 
dition. Where horses are fed largely upon 
dry fodder for months, it is very common 
and horses worked hard and fed well to 
keep up their condition are also very sus- 
ceptible. In hard-worked city horses it 
often follows periods of idleness where the 
ration has not been reduced, and horses idle 
from some locomotory disability may fall 
victims while unable to take sufficient 
exercise to keep up the intestinal activity. 

Pathologically, impaction of the colon, 
as seen in horses, is a partial or complete 
paralysis of the walls of the colon. The 
word “paralysis” applies best to this con- 
dition because the muscularis after being 
overwhelmed into a state of enfeeblement, 
fails to contract. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The symptoms are quite characteristic. 
Indeed, there is little excuse for not makin g 
an early diagnosis in every case. The pain 
is mild and at first intermittent. The right 
flank, compared carefully with the left, is 
slightly bulged and sometimes bloated. 
During the first hour or two the feces are 
voided frequently in small quantities, but 
this ceases as soon as the floating colon is 
empty. On auscultation of the right flank 
the borborygmus is found feeble or absent, 
and on exploration per rectum there is 
little trouble found in locating the solid 
contents of the colon. 

When the pain is more acute the patient 
may sit dog-fashion or at times stretch out 
as a male does in the act of urination. The 
absorption of toxic products may cause 
some elevation of temperature, in rare 
cases, early in the course of the disease, but 
more often there is but little rise in the 
body temperature until the patient is in 
a hopeless condition. I would always 
interpret fever with colonic impactions as 
an exceedingly grave symptom. 


Treatment.—When impaction of the colon 
is found to exist, no time must be lost in 
waiting for the action of slow-acting pur- 
gatives. On the other hand powerful drugs 
acting as transient stimulants to the muscu- 
laris are exceedingly harmful. A horse af- 
fected with a formidable impaction of the 
colon that survives a dose of eserine, sur- 
vives in spite of the treatment and not 
through it. Linseed oil and also aloes are 
probably the best drugs for this condition, 
but are useless in serious cases because 
there are no contractions of the muscularis 
to distribute it to, and through, the accu- 
mulated mass, and as for eserine I am 
certain it is only helpful in cases which 
would have recovered without medication. 
The walls are too weak to cope with the 
heavy, dry, voluminous. mass impacted 
within them and a transient stimulation, 
such as is produced by eserine, only adds to 
the enfeeblement, by impelling futile con- 
tractions. 

We are now using for this condition three 
forms of direct treatment, as follows: 


1. COLONIC FLUSHINGS PER RECTUM— 
high enemas. While we have not entirely 
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overcome the difficulties attending at- 
tempts to wash out the large colon of 
horses, we are becoming more and more 
successful in injecting large volumes of 
water into it. We admit there is no easy 
method of washing out the colon. The 
long floating colon of the herbivorous ani- 
mals stand as a real obstacle against the 
instillation of water into the larger com- 





Fig. 1. Kellog’s Rectal Lock Syringe 
Inflated in situ. 


partment anterior to it, and since the vet- 
erinarian is thus deprived of a mighty 
effectual curative expediment, any manipu- 
lation that would surmount this obstacle 
would be an invaluable addition to the 
treatment of many grave disorders. We 
need colonic flushing in animal therapy and 
we need it badly. Fatalities amongst ani- 
mals, sick with digestive disorders, would 
be greatly reduced if we could inject water 
into the colon of herbivora, as easily as into 
that of the carni- 
vora and of hu- 
mans. Overcom- 
ing impactions of 
the colon would 
then be a triv- 
iality. 

Our method of forcing water into the 
colon is not perfect. We are still in need 
of a better instrument to prevent reflux 
from straining, but we have shown to our 
entire satisfaction that by patiently forc- 
ing water at a temperature of 112° F. into 
the floating colon by means of a hose and 
pump with the rectum packed with some 
substance to prevent free reflux of the 
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water, large quantities can be passed into 
the colon. While the floating colon is still 
full of feces not much headway can be 
made, but when this is expelled a stream 
may be made to flow forward through this 
gut and into the large colon. Straining 
to expel the water injected cannot be en- 
tirely controlled, but we have found that 
since all of the water injected is not suc- 
cessfully expelled by the patient in these 
seizures, some will find its way into the 
colon if the operation is persistently con- 
tinued. We have found also that an ani- 
mal narcotized with drugs administered 
hypodermically or anesthetized with chloro- 
form will take large volumes of water by a 
little patient forcing, and also that water 
at the proper temperature, not too hot nor 
too cold, is less apt to cause straining. We 
once ruptured a horse’s floating colon by 
applying too much force to the pump, an 
occurrence that shows the operation is not 
without its hazards. 

Our method in use today, but which we 
hope to improve when we have finally in- 
vented the proper instrument, is as fol- 
lows: 

A hose is passed into the floating colon as 
far as possible and then the rectum is 
packed with cotton wads until it is full. 
Expulsion of the cotton is prevented by 
holding the hand firmly against it within 
the anus. Then hot water, previously pre- 
pared, in abundance, is pumped into the 
hose until straining is produced. As soon 
as the straining paroxysm ceases the pump- 
ing is resumed. At first only a small quan- 





Fig. 2. Kellog’s Rectal Lock Syringe Deflated. 


tity may be retained, but if the operation is 
persistently repeated large quantities will 
eventually find its way forward. The 
operation is a mussy affair, I admit, but 
is the no less valuable on this account. 

The Kellog syringe, which contains an 
inflatable rubber bulb to prevent reflux, 
is probably an improvement over this more 
crude mechanism of ours, but it, too, must 
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be held in with the hands and the reflux is 
by no means controlled by it. There is 
need of a hose having an inflatable bulb 
as large as a football that is so arranged 
that it can be retained in the rectum by 
means of a harness. We are having such 
an affair constructed, but since it has never 
been completed we cannot, of course, ven- 
ture any opinion as to its merits at this 
time. 


Fig. 3. 


2. INSTILLATION OF WATER INTO THE 
StoMAcH.—The second operation we use 
against impactions of the colon is the 
instillation of copious drafts of water into 
the intestines through the stomach with the 
stomach tube. If the stomach is full, but 
this is seldom the case, it should first be 
washed out and then six to eight gallons of 
water injected into it. The water promptly 
finds its way into the intestinal tract, 
sometimes as far as the cecum. By supply- 
ing the intestines with these liberal draughts 
of water from two directions, there are, 
indeed, few cases of impactions that will 
not yield when the diagnosis is made 
before the muscularis has been too seriously 
weakened and a peritonitis has already 
developed. 








Fig. 4. 


3. FLUSHING THE COLON THROUGH THE 
ABDOMINAL WALL.—The third is the direct 
instillation of water or oil into the colon 
through the abdominal wall by means of a 
trocar and canula. The right flank is punc- 
tured in the usual manner and after the 
trocar is removed a small rubber hose is 
attached to the canula and the instillation 
done by pouring the liquid into a funnel 
attached to the other end. The intestines 
will slowly take liberal amounts of fluids 
inthis manner. The procedure is harmless, 
and, if done at an early stage, is very 
effectual. 


Crowe Canula for Instillation of Oil or Water Into the Colon. 
Attachment of Hose. 


When the contents are known to have 
been softened by these methods, eserine 
may be given with safety and with splendid 
results. 

I am aware that these systems of attack- 
ing impactions are not new. They have, 
however, never become standard operations, 
and, in view of the fact that they are prov- 
ing phenomenal in the hands of those who 
have become expert in the essential manipu- 


Note the Arrangement for the 


lations, this attention to them has been 
deemed worth while. 


Torsion of the Colon 


Torsion of the colon is a common enough 
accident of horses, and, of course, always 
fatal. Attempts to correct the misplace- 
ment by manipulations have never been 
successful. Some have told us that this 
may be done by rolling the patient while the 
arm is held in the rectum. At my hands 
this has always failed. Direct handling of 
the organ through a flank laparotomy has 
likewise been an unsuccessful procedure 
with me. I have always found the colon 
too weak to stand the traction required to 
lift it with its heavy contents. Latterly 
the procedure of Hartwig of Wisconsin for 
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torsion of the uterus of cows has occurred 
to me to be applicable to the colon as well. 
Unfortunately, I have not met a case since 
Hartwig announced his method publicly, 
but believe we now have a method of 
untwisting a colon without much trouble. 
The success, of course, will depend upon a 
diagnosis made before the organ is damaged 
by disease. 

Hartwig has performed some operations 
for torsion of the uterus in cows with 
splendid success, by making an abdominal 
section in the right flank large enough to 
admit both.arms. In this I see the secret 
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of succéss in handling the twisted colon, 
for with both hands the organ can be 
lified without danger of tearing its walls. 

in conclusion, I venture to say that the 
possibilities of successful instrumentation 
of the intestinal tract and stomach of 
animals are by no means meager. Al- 


though the operations are of a different 


order than those splendid invasions of the 
human surgeons, we have a broad field 
which we have thus far failed to cultivate 
as fruitfully as is possible and from 
which may be selected a wealth of opera- 
tions that will cure colics heretofore re- 
garded as fatal when the operator has at- 
tained the necessary perfection in technic. 


Some Notes on Bacterin Therapy* 
By FRANK M. SCHOFIELD, D. V. Sc., Toronto, Ont. 


Assistant Bacteriologist, Ontario Board of Health 


KADERS of modern veterinary lit- 

erature must have been impressed 
during the last few years by the great in- 
terest that has centered around bacterio- 
logical research. 

This interest will become more intense 
as clinicians continue to verify what 
might justly have been alluded to as 
Hypotheses of the laboratory bacteriol- 
ogist less than a decade ago. Applied 
bacteriology has in many instances given 
such brilliant results that skeptics have 
almost left the field, and some danger is 
to be apprehended that unreserved cer- 
tainty fostered in ignorance may prove a 
more deadly enemy to natural progress 
than did skepticism. 

In this paper special consideration will 
be given to Bacterins, but one of the 
many valuable biological products now 
used in the treatment of disease by 
therapeutic inoculation. 

Definition of the term Bacterin ought 
not to be necessary, yet much confusion 
still occurs due to the synonymous use 
of the terms vaccines and bacterins. A 
vaccine should be limited to an attenu- 
ated virus as that used in Jennerian vac- 
cination. A bacterin always refers to a 
suspension of dead bacteria, usually nu- 
merically standardized toa some unit of 
volume. 

Immune sera, such as the Anti-Strep- 
tococcus Serum, contains no_ bacteria, 
dead or alive, the essential constituent 
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being antitoxin and immune bodies ca- 
pable of neutralizing bacterial toxins and 
in some instances having lytic properties. 

Let us now give brief consideration to 
some immunological facts. We may 
have known these facts and yet possibly 
never have made practical application of 
them. 

The body does recover from disease. 
Simultaneously with recovery from spe- 
cific disease the blood is found to con- 
tain specific antibodies to infecting or- 
ganisms. Generalized diseases can alone 
be overcome by the production of such 
immune bodies, or bodies capable of 
neutralizing the bacterial poison and in 
some instances destroying the bacteria 
themselves. We now know that save in 
a few exceptional cases the administra- 
tion of drugs has no direct effect upon 
the course of the disease. (Erlichs “606” 
and Quinine excluded.) Thus the treat- 
ment resolved itself into what was cor- 
rectly termed aiding nature. Everything 
was done to preserve natural organic 
function, thus increasing the reactionary 
powers of the animal economy. 

When death supervenes the battle is 
lost to the organism because its resisting 
bodies were deficient in quantity and 
thus suffered defeat. 

Pathological changes in vital organs 
usually are the immediate cause of death, 
but such changes are the result of toxic, 
or direct bacterial interference. Not in- 
frequently neither death nor resolution 
follow disease, but the resultant condition 
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is that of chronicity. Chronic lesions are 
always localized and are due to a local 
failure or breakdown in the mechanism 
of defense. 

Laboratory methods allow some of 
these immunizing bodies to be detected 
and estimated in quantity, especially is 
this true of opsonin. By applying such 
methods in a large number of cases it 
has been observed that in diseases end- 
ing fatally there is a distinct decrease of 
immune bodies. Conversely with recov- 
ery the immune body studied increased 
in quantity. In chronic cases the opsonic 
index which determines opsonic immun- 
ity is generally sub-normal. Such lab- 
oratory methods prove satisfactorily the 
theoretical conception of recovery from 
disease. 

We fully realize that in order to over- 
come disease immune bodies must be in 
excess of toxic bodies. The logical con- 
clusion as regards treatment is easily 
seen, i. e., increase the necessary anti- 
bodies. Exactly, but how to accomplish 
this is not so easily seen. 

Later experiments have proved that 
active immunity can be obtained without 
naturally contracting the disease. This 
condition can frequently be brought 
about quite as successfully by inoculation 
with organisms against which immunity 
is desired. A classical example of such 
procedure can be taken from results of 
therapeutic inoculation in human medi- 
cine. If one be injected subcutaneously 
with regulated doses of dead typhoid or- 
ganisms, a very marked resistance to 
typhoid infection results. Such increase 
in immunity may be demonstrated ex- 
perimentally by adding living typhoid 
bacteria to blood serum from the individ- 
ual so treated. As a result the organisms 
are rapidly destroyed. Such destruction 
being much greater than can be produced 
by normal serum and almost equal in ef- 
fect to that produced by the blood serum 
of one recovered from the disease. Fur- 
ther experiments on the nature of anti- 
body formation cannot be included here, 
but the following law regarding their 
production I desire to bring before you; 
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it is worthy of close consideration. When 
a soluble foreign protein enters the body 
tissues, the latter react by the production 
of antibodies, which are specific to the 
exciting and always greatly in excess of 
the quantity required to neutralize it. 
When this is carefully considered the 
possible value of vaccine therapy shines 
brightly before us. Fortified with such 
knowledge, let us enter the field of dis- 
ease and see to what extent our hopes 
are to be gratified in practical applica- 
tion. 


Bacterins and Chronic Infections. 


As a concrete example we will con- 
sider a case of fistulous withers, which 
is a local pus infection. ‘Tissue resist- 
ance from a bruise or other cause has 
been lowered and pyogenic organisms 
taking advantage invade the area and 
abscess formation results. The local 
mechanism of defense has failed, allow- 
ing local toxic bodies to overcome local 
immune bodies. Why does not recovery 
occur? Firstly, dead tissue is present 
in larger quantities than the phagocytic 
cells of the body can be expected to re- 
move. The removal of necrotic tissue 
is not aided by bacterial injections, sur- 
gical interference is essential before re- 
covery can occur in such cases. 

Secondly, the invading organism seems 
in many cases to have obtained a local 
immunity and is inhibited to a very slight 
degree by tissue reaction. Thus the con- 
dition becomes worse and more exten- 
sive. The blood when examined usually 
shows a subnormal quantity of opsonic 
immunity. Frequently when the most 
important of these retarding factors have 
been removed by a thorough surgical 
clean up, local infection still remains. 
This failure to respond is due to the 
feeble production of immune bodies at 
the site of disease. Let us for a mo- 
ment reflect upon the cases we have 
seen. A thick fibrous wall the result of 


chronic inflammation is usually evident. 
The lesion is thus shut off from the 
rest of the body. The bacteria are lo- 
calized and rarely do they or their en- 
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dotoxines reach normal body tissue. 
The tissue surrounding the lesion we 
full well know has practically lost its 
power to resist and produce antiendo- 
toxines and opsonins and yet this is the 
only tissue that ever gets the opportuni- 
ty to produce them. 

According to our old law if the ani- 
mal is to recover this can be accom- 
plished only by sufficient immune body 
production. 

In this, as in all suppurating condi- 
tions, the potent antibody is opsonin. 
The one that enables the phagocyte to 
engulf and digest the invading organ- 
ism. By two methods the system is at 
time stimulated to produce this material 
opsonin, 

ist. By autoinoculation, which we 
have not time to discuss here. 

2nd. By the injection into suitable 
body tissues of dead bacteria similar to 
those ‘exciting the diseased condition. 
Remember the organisms injected must 
be similar as antibodies are specific. 

Let us suppose that the Staphylococ- 
cus aureus is infecting this c: se of fistu- 
la. If into normal subcutaneous tissue 
in almost any part of the animal body 
a suitable dose of dead staphylococci 
similar to those causing the disease are 
injected, there will be a local tissue re- 
action resulting in the production of an- 
tibodies specific to the organisms in- 
oculated. Also it will be produced in 
great excess of that required to neutral- 
ize the exciting dose. The whole benefit 
of such procedure lies in this fact, of 
over production of specific immune 
bodies. The excess being free and cir- 
culating in the diseased area (in this 
case a fistula) find their specific coun- 
terpart. The bacteria become sensitized 
and later picked up and destroyed by 
the phagocytes. This is not theory but 
exactly what happens. Frequently pus 
from diseased conditions treated thus 
with bacterins is sterile. 

Briefly it can be stated thus: A local 
breakdown of immune mechanism caus- 
ing disease is overcome by exciting the 
production of large quantities of spe- 
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cific immune bodies in another part of 
the system, the circulation carrying such 
to seat of disaster. 

Let us now briefly consider bacterins 
in acute infections. The desirability of 
such therapeutic inoculations in acute 
conditions has been much criticized. Let 
me bring before you the following re- 
marks advocating their use especially 
under such conditions. 

When a bacterin is given the toxic 
bodies injected are limited so also must 
their toxologic effect be limited. But 
the systematic reaction called forth by 
their presence and union with the ani- 
mal economy is not so limited. The an- 
tibodies developed are not restricted to 
alone suffice toxins that artificially en- 
tered the system, but in great excess of 
this and are thus free to aid in over- 
coming the natural infection. The value 
of such a procedure is self-evident, the 
disease will be cut short or anticipated 
by the coup d'état of the thoughtful 
practitioner. 

But we cannot dispense with this 
phase of the subject in so pleasant or 
easy a manner. The conditions evoked 
by our artificial procedure must be more 
carefully examined. Into the body of 
an animal already laden with toxin more 
of the same poisonous material has been 
introduced. Such action at first would 
seem absurd or at least empirical. Un- 
doubtedly in such a procedure the ani- 
mal’s powers of resistance have been 
heavily taxed and occasionally over- 
come, causing fatal termination or, prob- 
ably better said, hastening a fatal termi- 
nation. The disease is for a period 
heightened and undoubtedly a strong 
negative phase produced. But the or- 
ganisms introduced, that cause such a 
condition are dead and limited. No pro- 
gressive infection occurs from them and 
consequently their poisonous effect soon 
subsides. With equal rapidity the un- 
restricted formation of antibodies com- 
mences and thwarts the progress of the 
natural infection. 

If a disease is to be overcome the 
specific antibodies must be in excess of 
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the specific toxic bodies, therefore, let 
us attempt the known method of rapid 
antibody production, i. e., bacterial in- 
oculation, even though at times it be 
with some risk. If this last mentioned 
fact is kept in view the rationality of 
such a measure will no longer be held 
with doubt. 

When using bacterins in acute condi- 
tions the dose should be greatly reduced 
from that used in prophylactic. 


Let me mention a few of the disease’ 


conditions familiar to you all in which 
such treatment would be beneficial. 

1. Post Operative Infection. In the 
lower animals healing by first intention 
is rare and in some cases the infection 
resulting after serious operation very 
troublesome. The pyogenic staphylo- 
cocci and streptococci are the usual of- 
fenders. 

2. Suppurating conditions of foot, 
nail prick, quittors, etc., as an adjuvant 
to the necessary surgical treatment. I 
must add here that although obtaining 
occasional good results, generally their 
use has been disappointing. 

3. In fistula and poll evil or any sup- 
purating sinuses they are very service- 
able generally giving excellent results. 

4, Furunculosis or Boils which occa- 
sionally occur in equines and bovines 
ought to be equally amenable to such 
treatment. 

5. Follicular Mange, the most hope- 
less of all canine conditions as far as 
treatment is concerned, responds almost 
marvelously to S. albus bacterins. Prof. 
Mittan of the Dublin Veterinary College 
made the valuable discovery. He believes 
that a definite symbiosis exists between 
the Demodex folliculorum and the S. al- 
bus, and thus by using vaccine and erad- 
icating one this other has to perish. I 
have had splendid results here, starting 
with an initial dose of one hundred and 
fifty million S. albus and increasing up 
to one billion, at five-day intervals. 

6. In suppuration following Lymphan- 
gitis and Cellutitus bacterins should 
prove useful. 

%. Mastitis in the cow is thought to be 


due to streptococcus and a suitable bac- 
terin ought to materially help. 

8. Pneumonia. When further experi- 
mental work has been done allowing a 
more exact etiological knowledge, pneu- 
monia may be successfully treated by 
this method. 

9. Influenzal Diseases. Bacterins made 
from the Streptococcus equi are of great 
service as a prophylactic and curative 
agent in Strangles. I recommend very 
strongly their use previous to shipping 
young horses. 

10. Distemper in the Dog. According 
to Ferry, who discovered the cause of 
this malady to be the Bacillus bronchi- 
septicus, dogs usually die of secondary 
infections. He also finds S. albus the 
commonest of such invaders. Here, then, 
undoubtedly is a large field for bacterins. 

11. Septic arthritis in foals. I have 
firm belief, based upon observation, that 
streptococcus bacterin used in conjunc- 
tion with the serum is most valuable. 


Possibilities and Limitations of Bac- 
terin Therapy. 


Although the possible range of useful- 
ness for bacterins in veterinary thera- 
peutics is very wide, great limitations at 
present prevent the realization of such 
possibilities. 

Some of us have not the bacteriologi- 
cal knowledge required to successfully 
carry into practice these methods. We 
may consider bacterins as a new vege- 
table drug, whose nature, mode of ac- 
tion, uses and dosage we must quite as 
fully understand as we do that of strych- 
nine. 

The greatest of all hindrances is that 
the practitioner rarely knows what or- 
ganism is causing the trouble. So at 
present the best that can be done is to 
charge the hypodermic with moderate 
doses of the organisms usually associated 
with such a condition and fire the volley. 
Undoubtedly the use of a mixed and 
polyvalent bacterin is the best routine 
method to follow at present. We must 
remember that the action of anti-bodies 
and toxic bodies is specific. Thus, if we 
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‘reat an infection that is due to the 
Staphylococcus pyogenes with a bacterin 
made up of S. aureus, S. pyogenes and 
;. albus, the case in no way will im- 
prove; in fact, such treatment may be 
‘etrimental. 

Concluding, I must ask those of you 
who are familiar with the theory and 
practice of therapeutic inoculation to be 
lenient with your criticism of this brief 
survey of the subject. I may say this is 


not intended to be a strictly scientific dis- 
course, my desire being to bring before 
you a logical and yet scientific basis for 
the procedure which has not become a 
matter of routine with many of us. We 
must never forget that the fort of vac- 
cine therapy is prophylaxis, not cure. By 
considering these facts we may derive 
benefit through the application of new 
principles or the modification of our pres- 
ent methods. 


Army Veterinary Service Law an Economic 
Factor, Reducing Wastage in Public 


Animals, Human Food and Life 
By GARRISON STEELE, M. D., D. V.M. 


N UNADVANCING profession is 
impossible.” This sentence, which 
was written in our July article, printed 
in this Journal, is axiomatic: it needs no 
demonstration. Yet it well may be il- 
lustrated and enforced, else it loses the 
iridescence which belongs to it. The 
glory of modern medicine is that un- 
trammelled, unshackelled, unmolested, it 
everywhere discovers new facts, tries ev- 
erything in the application of discovered 
facts, forever widens its scientific in- 
formation, morning and evening, day in 
and day out, makes improvements for 
the physical benefit of man and the 
brute creation. A profession like the 
veterinary profession is caught up by 
the spirit of modern medicine and burns 
to make advancements. Indeed, a 
scientific profession without this spirit 
is inconceivable. The more it is 
possessed of this spirit, the more prog- 
ress there will be. 

Absurd as the line of demarcation may 
be to many, from the standpoint of the 
American army, the veterinary profes- 
sion would be divided unequally into 
two parts—the military veterinarians, or 
those who belong to the military estab- 
lishment, and civilians, that is all outsid- 
ers not governed by the articles of war. 


If progressiveness is the sine qua non 
of such a scientific profession as ours, 
the question naturally arises how is that 
progress evidenced amongst those who 
are in the army and those of us who 
are in civil life? 

Considered from this point of view, 
the signs of progress in the civilian 
portion of the profession are nothing 
short of marvelous. In civil life there 
are no impedimenta in the way of those 
great attainments which vaulting am- 
bition causes the mind to reach for and 
seize. There are no stumbling blocks 
which cannot be ridden over. What can 
impede the civilian veterinarian from 
getting what his heart desires or his 
mind seeks. 

Progress, indeed, why progress in 
the veterinary profession in America is 
confined to the civilian portion of it. 
We who are in civil life, and who are 
not driven hither and thither as the 
war clouds come and go, may rightly 
smile over our possibilities and gloat 
over our progress. They are for us 
and us alone. Have we bibliographical 
instincts, we may write veterinary 
books and win fame if not fortune. Are 
we bent for research, we may discover 
the causes of disease, the means for 
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control of blighting infections, and 
may enjoy enviable positions in cele- 
brated laboratories or be called up high- 
er to other stations where the scintillation 
of the investigator’s talent can be better 
displayed. Are we remarkable for teach- 
ing faculties, we may occupy veterinary 
chairs in great universities and exercise 
influences in the educational world daz- 
zling to our veterinary fellows. Are 
our talents wholly practical, we may turn 
to field veterinary work or make our 
own fortunes in whatever localities we 
may choose—buildings, money, social 
station, anything within certain limits, 
may be ours if we are ceaseless in our 
labors, careful in our deportment and 
apply our ever enriching experience for 
further advancement. And these things 
are just what veterinarians in civil life 
are doing all the time. In civil life in 
America there is no end and can be no 
end to veterinary progress. 

Veterinary progress in an army how- 
ever is quite another matter. Veterinary 
progress in civil life is made inde- 
pendently of “the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune”: it is hindered by 
nothing lastlingly. The ambitious veter- 
inary civilian may attain to anything 
within his profession if only strength 
lasts and life continues. But the military 
veterinarian is dependent for progress 
upon one thing, and one thing only, 
which must be granted him by law be- 
fore he can make the slightest progress, 
namely, the authority, which belongs to 
official standing, to do the work which 
belongs to him. Proper official stand- 
ing must be conferred upon him by statu- 
tory law else he is a non-entity in the 
army and is as unfit as a babe in arms to 
make the first steps of veterinary pro- 
gressiveness. This is hard for the civil- 
ian to understand. Nevertheless it is 
true. Progress for the veterinarian in 
the army is absolutely dependent upon 
the existence of statutory law. No law: 
no progress. The better the law; the 
better the progress. 

I can see the cynical doubter of the 
statement just made turn up his nose and 


brand it all as folderol. It is easy for 
a man who has had no experience in the 
United States army or who knows noth- 
ing about it; it is easy for a man who 
does not understand the structure of a 
military organization; it is easy for a 
man unbred in the army ways 
of thinking and officially acting—it is 
easy for such a man to sniff at the facts 
here presented. Because any position, 
within certain bounds, any degree of 
financial prosperity, any reasonable ac- 
tion, may be that of any veterinary work- 
er in civil life, it is but natural for him 
to arrive at the erroneous conclusion 
that, given talent, energy and inspired 
ambition, the army veterinary can fill 
out as remarkable a success as his 
brother in civil life. Not many months 
ago a high-ranking army officer patted 
on the back one of our renowned vet- 
erinary surgeons, who lives in Chicago, 
and said: “If the veterinary surgeons 
in the army were all like you are, we 
would have commissioned them long 
ago.” That civilian veterinary surgeon 
was puffed up by the flattery and be- 
gan at once to criticise his debased 
brothers in the military service be- 
cause the army officer did not salaam to 
them, or kowtow like a Chinaman to 
them, as he had done to him. The fact 
is that if that same civilian veterinary 
surgeon had been in the military serv- 
ice he would have been as debased as 
his brothers and the General would 
never so much as thought of paying 
him a compliment whatever was his 
talent. Between.the high-ranking com- 
missioned officer and the non-commis- 
sioned veterinarian is a great gulf, fixed 
impassable except by the establishment 
of the rights of the veterinarian by stat- 
utory law. 

There are in general two periods 
when, in any country, army veterinary 
legislation, leading to army veterinary 
progress, may be obtained—during or 
immediately after a war; during the 
placid period of peace and quietness. 
The careful, attentive reader probably 
noticed in my article published in the 
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January number of this Journal, that 
one of the subjects which must be passed 
by veterinary majors of the Canadian 
army, trying for the examinations for 
veterinary lieutenant-colonel, is. “The 
Veterinary History of Previous Cam- 
paigns.” Military veterinary history is 
highly instructive in many ways to the 
army veterinarian and to the general 
veterinarian as well, but in nothing so 
much as in the information it gives on 
the weak spots in national armies from 
the veterinary point of view. The veter- 
inary history of the Boer War in South 
Africa, for instance, which war was one 
exclusively of mounted troops, taught 
the British Empire, more than anything 
else, the extraordinary value of the army 
veterinary department to the British 
army. For the appalling loss in animal 
life in horses and mules cost that Govern- 
ment in three years $76,000,000, largely 
through its unwillingness to take veter- 
inary advice. The horses were half 
starved, piled up with impedimenta, rid- 
den remorselessly, the sick and the 
healthy, green horses and the war worn 
were at times turned out together on 
“debility farms” which were hot beds 
of glanders and distributors of mange. 
When a nation has been through such 
an experience, it is willing to concede 
the high value of the army veterinarian 
as a conservor of national wealth. Mil- 
itary history, therefore, teaches that the 
easiest time to secure army veterinary 
legislation is shortly after such bitter 
experiences as that mentioned. In times 
of protracted peace also such Legisla- 
tion may be secured; but at such times 
the most telling argument for the need 
of such legislation is found in the les- 
sons which the terrible wastage of ani- 
mals in war and in peace that an army 
sustains by not availing itself of veter- 
inary advice to the full, and in not per- 
mitting authority to its veterinarians to 
stop this most flagrant form of extrava- 


gance. 
Illustrations there are many to enforce 
our argument. 
That is a wise country, like Can- 
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ada, which listens to veterinary counsel 
and forms veterinary law, giving our 
profession authority to keep its army 
horses up to a high standard of excel- 


lence. In the January number of this 
Journal we opened up clearly the Ca- 
nadian system. Even then we did not 
do justice to the prudent, plucky, and 
far-seeing people on the other side of 
the line to the north of us. In mili- 
tary veterinary matters they have the 
benefit of the advice of the British army 
and they are sage enough themselves to 
take it. It may be years before we in 
America equal Canada for acceptance of 
advanced ideas in the conduct of army 
veterinary affairs and their coruscation 
in law. And when we arrive at equal- 
ity of a kind such as they have at pres- 
ent, we will find that they have again 
excelled us. Canada is not satisfied to 
stop with that grade of excellence which 
we described in our January article; but, 
even now, as we write, we are informed 
that radical changes are contemplated 
for the reform of the army veterinary 
corps which will make it more to be ad- 
mired than now. The further develop- 
ments, now in prospect, we hope to have 
the pleasure of describing in a few 
weeks. “In time of peace prepare to 
maintain it,” said Admiral Dewey, the 
hero of the battle of Manila Bay. This 
seems to be the plan of the Canadian 
army. 

The French veterinarians, like their 
Canadian brothers, have recently won 
higher recognition in the army during 
peace. France has 467 commissioned 
veterinary officers in her army. Until 
1913 the Principal Veterinarian had no 
higher rank than colonel. But law has 
just been enacted making Veterinary 
Colonel Barrier, the commander of the 
veterinary corps, a Brigadier General. 
His word, therefore, carries greater 
weight when points arise touching the 
purchase, care, disposal or replacement 
of army horses. France was the fourth 
country to give veterinarians the grade 
of General in the army. Just preceding 
her was Germany, in 1908, which, also 
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in time of peace, made her first Veter- 
inary General, in the person of Dr. Hell, 
just deceased while addressing a class 
of veterinary majors on contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia in horses and its con- 
trol by the use of sero-therapy. 

England and Russia differ from Can- 
ada, France and Germany in that it took 
the cataclysm of war to bring them to 
their senses and cause them to recognize 
the necessity for giving the exalted rank 
of Major General to its highest army 
veterinarian, in order that he might have 
the requisite dignity and authority to 
cope with the multiplex veterinary prob- 
lems in their armies and to enforce obe- 
dience to orders looking towards the 
amelioration of difficulties strictly veter- 
inary. It was not until England had suf- 
fered so seriously in loss of animals, 
and therefore in loss of treasure, in the 
Boer war, already mentioned, that she 
sorely felt the need of conferring on Brit- 
ish Army Veterinary Corps the high- 
est authority. In 1902 a Major General- 
ship was granted to the highest veter- 
inary officer, the present incumbent be- 
ing Major General Robert Pringle, a 
graduate of the Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege. During the Russo-Japanese war, 
also, Russia saw fit to make her high- 
est veterinarian a Major General. This 
was in 1904. 

However, it must not be thought that 
the possibility of receiving such exalted 
rank by veterinarians grows up like a 
mushroom in a night. The great mili- 
tary powers like Great Britain, ‘Ger- 
many, I'rance, Russia and Japan, hard- 
lv more than yesterday- gave the high 
rank of General to the heads of their 
army veterinary departments, though 
they have a military history covering 
hundreds of years which tells of pre- 
ventable losses in army animals, running 
into many millions of money. The point 
I am trying to bring out is that the 
veterinary services of foreign armies, in- 
cluding that of our admired northern 
neighbor, Canada, are progressive while 
we are unprogressive. 

It is my intention, in another article, 


to show how the fearful prevalence of 
disease amongst our men in the Spanish- 
American War could have been largely 
prevented if the army had profited by the 
information which could have been pro- 
vided by the veterinary profession of this 
country, and that the amazing losses in 
meats and the mortifying embalmed beef 
scandal could have been avoided by com- 
missioning army veterinarians and caus- 
ing them to supervise the preparation of 
the meat products for army use, at the 
centers where they were manufactured. 
The veterinary profession of this country 
has never yet seen that the losses in Unit- 
ed States prosperity, in the form of sub- 
sistence supplies, and the wide-spread 
disease that the bad meat caused in the 
Spanish war, could have prevented by 
veterinary advice, The British Army 
Veterinary Department showed parlia- 
ment that the scandalous losses of horses 
in the Boer war, could have been pre- 
vented by giving sufficient authority to 
its veterinarians to stop them, the con- 
sequence of which was that their army 
veterinary department was clothed with 
that authority and a major-generalship 
given to its head. We veterinarians in 
America have not seen that the scandal- 
ous conditions in our Spanish-American 
war have placed in our hands an admir- 
able argument which we should carry 
into Congress for the good of the army 
veterinary service. In their quick wit 
the British veterinarians, in their case, 
have shown their progressiveness; 
while we have been unprogressive. 

In the Spanish-American war also, 
report shows that it is a question 
whether at Chickamauga Park which 
was worse—typhoid among the men or 
glanders among the horses. The two 
diseases seemed to rival one another in 
their destructiveness. Since then, the 
army medical corps has found the anti- 
typhoid prophylactic practical and has 
made its success one of the means to 
prove to Congress and the country the 
wisdom of the added authority in the 
army, which has since been vested in the 
Medical Corps. But an opportunity has 
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»ot been given the veterinarians of the 

rmy to do a similar work for reduc- 
t'on of losses of army horses from gland- 
ers nor the prevention of the disease in 
he army. The same disease was widely 
;revalent amongst army horses in the 
| hilippine Insurrection ; but the Quarter- 
raster Department had a horde of cheap 
civilian hirelings, who masqueraded as 
veterinarians, but, as investigation has 
shown, were religious missionaries, 
homoepathic physicians, wheelwrights, 
teamsters, and “men born and raised on 
the stock ranch,” to restrain the ravages 
of the disease, men without military au- 
thority, and the consequences were the 
same as in the Spanish-American war. 
\nimal vital statistics are lacking for 
both of these wars. The United States 
army records do not show that animal 
vital statistics were kept showing the 
wastage in horses in those wars. The 
army veterinarian is not an accountable 
officer, because he is not commissioned, 
and the collecting and close tabulation 
of animal vital statistics, so necessary in 
order to check wastage, is neither en- 
couraged nor wanted. The army has 
been spendthrift and careless of its 
horses; but the losses have not reached 
stupendous proportions as they did in 
the British army in the Boer war, else 
the facts would have percolated into the 
secular press and there would have been 
an investigation by Congress, just as 
there was a parliamentary investigation 
subsequent to the Boer war. Our army 
has invited the same criticism ; but it has 
not come; it has baited Congress, but the 
losses have passed so far unnoticed. 
Nevertheless the veterinary profession 
of America cannot escape the imputa- 
tion of being unprogressive in that it 
has not grasped these opportunities to 
improve its position in the United States 
army; while there is a contrast between 
it and that European progressiveness 
which, in the popular revolt against army 
wastage of animals, found a weapon to 
bring about military veterinary improve- 
ment. 


Besides there is special need for this 
form of veterinary progressiveness in 
America at the present time. The eco- 
nomic face of things has changed funda- 
mentally during the last few years, and 
the changes are a kind to push the veter- 
inarian into the foreground as never be- 
fore. 

When horses suitable for the army are 
to be had in great abundance they will 
be cheap, and misjudgments in choos- 
ing them, with financial loss to the army, 
are of less moment than when horses 
suitable for the army are scarce and 
prices high. When horses satisfactory 
to the army are hard to get and prices 
high, the seriousness of making mistakes 
in choice are of greater consequence 
and the errors of the army veterinarian 
who advises choice for purchase would 
be highly exasperating to say the least. 
Today we are confronted with the eco- 
nomic fact that the possibility of pur- 
chase of proper army horses is approach- 
ing a vanishing point. Time was, when- 
ever there was a war in the world, to 
America representatives of the com- 
batants came to purchase horses. To- 
day, if war was declared, we would have 
to scour other countries for mounts for 
the army, and the prices we would have 
to pay would make the hair stand on 
the heads of the Military Committees 
of the Senate and the House who after- 
wards would hear about it. Does not 
the profession see that this makes the 
knowledge, the professional advice, the 
experience, of the army veterinarian of 
very great economic value to the Gov- 
ernment, and that in emergency it may 
save the country millions of dollars? As 
an economic factor for the Government 
the army veterinarian stands in a more 
favorable light than he ever did before. 

Again, the agricultural and commer- 
cial changes in our country, which have 
decreased the beef supply and have 
caused the prices of army meats to soar 
to astonishingly high prices, have shown 
the increased value of the services of the 
veterinarian to the United States army. 
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The insufficiency of meats and high 
prices have enhanced the respect for him 
and his judgment on meat quality and 
on meat hygiene to a point before un- 
dreamt of. When the army is paying 
the same price per pound for canned 
corned beef as for turkeys to be frozen 
and kept for later dispatch to the troops 
in the Philippines, the latter for issue 
on Thanksgiving and Christmas, and the 
price for both kinds of meats a very 
high one, the army cannot but pay great- 
er attention to its veterinary inspectors 
who choose the carcasses and supervise 
the preparation of meats for big army 
contracts, than it was wont to do in years 
gone by. The army veterinarian, in this 
respect also, is more valuable to the 
army, because of high prices, for he 
can prevent the delivery of low grade 
meats for high prices as well as make 
the producers live up to the tenets of 


meat hygiene. Consequently his serv- 
ices are more appreciated. And in case 
of war, as we know from our Spanish- 
American war experience, his services 
would be of far more value, and for the 
same reasons. 

The conclusion of all this is that 
economic necessity has made it compul- 
sory that the services of highly trained 
veterinarians for our army be sought 
for and their valued services are bound 
to become more recognized. There will 
undoubtedly be a great future for pre- 
ventive medicine along veterinary lines 
in the United States army, provided 
proper official standing is given the veter- 
inarian by law. If we should cause such 
a law to be passed we may proclaim our- 
selves progressive; otherwise we ma} 
rightly be stigmatized as unprogressive 
in military veterinary matters as we have 
always been. . 





Protective (Defensive) Ferments and the Serodiagnosis of Pregnancy 


(Continued from page 80) 


metabolism. Thus Abderhalden and his 
co-workers have observed that the serum 
of pregnant subjects will digest or cleave 
proteins, but only the protein coming 
from the placenta. This is said to be 
caused by fragments of chorion villi 
which become loose and enter the blood 
stream, where they stimulate the forma- 
tion of placenta tissue cleaving enzyms. 
The enzyms so formed will also digest 
placenta peptone. 

Valuable in Dicerent Diagnosis. 

This remarkable finding has since 
proved exceedingly valuable in the vari- 
ous fields of human medicine, especially 
for differentiating cases of tumor, sal- 
pingitis and similar conditions, from 
cases of pregnancy. In the field of vet- 
erinary medicine it is of equal value, for 
here we have a method wherewith the 
presence of pregnancy in a horse, cow, 
or bitch may be determined in the lab- 
oratory. Another important application 
will probably be its use for diagnosing 
cows which are in new periods of lac- 


tation. This has perplexed many vet- 
erinarians. 

The other applications will be dis- 
cussed in another article. 

Serodiagnosis of Pregnancy. 

For this purpose Abderhalden suggests 
two procedures—one the optical method 
and the other the dialysis method. The 
first requires an expensive equipment 
and special training in the manipulation 
of delicate apparatus. The average vet- 
erinarian has not the time nor is there 
at the present time any indication that 
he should employ a method involving so 
much skill as the optical method. The 
most important apparatus used in the 
optical test is a polariscope provided with 
a special form of heatable tube for hold- 
ing the serum of the subject, and a pure 
peptone prepared by a skilled chemist. 

For making the test, 1 cc. of the sub- 
ject’s serum, which must be absolutely 
free from hemaglobin or blood cells, is 
mixed with 1 cc. of a 5 to 10 percent 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The Army Veterinary Bill Making Headway 


HE legislation, asked of Congress 
for the improvement of the Status 
of veterinarians in the United States 
Army is making satisfactory progress in 
the present Congress. The headway it is 
making is not of a sort to justify the 
veterinary profession in relaxing, in any 
degree, its efforts for the enactment of 
this lgislation, but rather of a nature to 
encourage the supporters of the army 
veterinary bill to redouble their efforts 
in its behalf—to strive yet more force- 
fully to bring about its passage. 

The best evidence, of the progress the 
veterinary bill is making in the House, 
is given in a recent issue of the Army 
and Navy Journal, the authoritative pe- 
riodical of the Army and Navy Services 
which editorially says: 

“The only new legislation that has re- 
ceived any consideration from the House 
Military Committee up to this time, is 
Chairman Hay’s Veterinary Corps Bill. 
It has been practically decided to report 
this measure out at the first session of 
the committee after the holidays, that 
it can receive early consideration by the 
Senate. An effort will be made to pass 
it at an early date through the House, 
as there is considerable sentiment for 


the bill outside of the Army, and there 
are excellent prospects of its being passed 
at this session.” 

The following from the 1913 report 
of the late Surgeon General, Torney, U. 
S. A., is also encouraging and shows the 
change in the sentiments of the high 


army officers toward this bill. 

One or more bills have been introduced 
in Congress during the last year to increase 
the efficiency of the veterinary service of 
the Army. This office has recommended 
that this service be organized as a corps 
and attached to the Medical Department, 
in a manner similar to the Nurse Corps and 
Hospital Corps. This is not proposed for 
the aggrandizement of the Medical Depart- 
ment, but because it is believed to be the 
only way in which that service can be 
raised to a fitting plane of dignity and ef- 
ficiency such as it has reached in European 
countries and in armies of the great mili- 
tary nations. 

Veterinary medicine is a learned profes- 
sion with a volumious periodical and per- 
manent literature of its own. The thera- 
peutics and pharmacy of veterinary medi- 
cine are largely the same as for the medi- 
cal service, and in Europe, where veteri- 
nary medicine has the dignity and stand- 
ing of a learned profession, it has made 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
the causation of diseases. It is believed 
that it can not be placed on a high stand- 
ard of efficiency without long-continued 
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application of the same agencies which 
have raised the Medical Corps of the Army 
to its present high standard. This would 
not only conduce to the elevation and 
efficiency of the veterinary service, but 
would also be in the interest of economy, 
as all its supplies could be most advan- 
tageously purchased, cared for, and issued 
through the machinery of the Medical De- 


partment. 
In this issue we present another of 


the inimitable series of articles, on army 
veterinary legislation, by Dr. Steele. An- 
other will appear next month and yet 
another in April. Are you reading 
them? They are valued so highly by the 
committee on legislation of the A. V. 
M. A. that reprints of each article have 
been ordered for distribution among the 
members of Congress. 

Aside from their pearing on the sub- 
ject of army legislation, these articles 
possess a great value for every veterin- 
arian, in the historical and present-day 
information which they contain. Read 
them. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

Productive House Husbandry, by 
Cont W.. Gey, D. V. M. B.S. A, 
Professor of Animal Industry, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pa. This is one of Lippincott’s new 
series of farm manuals. It is of greater 
value to veterinarians than the others 
of the series, not only because of the 
great importance of the horse in vet- 
erinary practice, but also because it 
is written by a veterinarian, prominent 
in the profession and of high scientific 
attainments. 

The work is intended primarily for 
students of animal husbandry and this, 
of course, should include every vet- 
erinarian. The author and publisher 
have probably had the agricultural 
college student and to a less extent 
the practical horse breeder in view in 
the preparation of the work but it is 
equally well adapted for the subject 
of Breeds and Breeding as taught in 
veterinary colleges, and the practicing 
veterinarian will find it something new, 
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better and more up-to-date than his 
other works on this subject. 


The subject matter is divided into 
four parts; Structure and Function, 
Types and Breeds, Principles of Breed- 
ing and The Horse in service. The 
author’s training in veterinary sciences 
—his knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology has served him particularly 
well in the preparation of parts I and 
III where his “inside” information has 
enabled him to deal with the me- 
chanics, conformation and locomotion 
in a “cause-to-effect” and lucid manner 
not equaled by other writers on this 
subject. Likewise in the discussion 
of breeding, heredity, exercise, etc., the 
work of the expert in animal physi- 
ology is plainly distinguishable. 

No description of the work is com- 
plete without mention of its attrac- 
tiveness in style, type and illustration. 


Cloth bound, 331 pages, 178 illustra- 
tions, price $1.50 net. Published by 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia and London. 


Dorland’s American Illustrated Med- 
ical Dictionary. A new and complete 
dictionary of terms used in Medicine, 
Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chem- 
istry, Veterinary Science, Nursing, 
Biology, and kindred branches; with 
new and elaborate tables. 

There are at least three remarkable 
things about the Dorland Dictionaries, 
that is borne upon one more and 
more forcibly with each of the fast re- 
curring editions. 

1. That the author should have been 
able to present so much information in 
so few words—to make his definitions 
so comprehensive and at the same 
time so concise. 

2. That the publisher should have 
been able to present this material in 
such convenient and attractive form 
—to make it such a very compact yet 
easily readable volume. 
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Slow Progressing Tetanus. 

A yearling horse was treated for um- 
bilical hernia by clamping. The wooden 
clamp slipped off after being in position 
for 15 days and the wound healed with- 
out the use of escharotics. Five weeks 
after the operation the animal showed a 
peculiar movement of the eyeballs and a 
further investigation showed tetanus to 
be present. The focus of infection was 
found to be a small moist area on the um- 
bilicus. The treatment resorted to in- 
volved the use of many drugs, etc. (not 
stated). The animal was for 14 weeks in 
a state of weak trismus, and it fed well. 
Furthermore, there was a drooping of the 
eyelid, stiffness of the neck when the 
neck muscles were contracted, and groan- 
ing when an effort to move was made. 
After 14 weeks all the symptoms were 
gone, with the exception that the animal 
did not lie down in the usual manner, 
until three and one-half months had 
passed—District VET.  SOLLEDER, 
Miinich. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1913, 
No. 33, Vol. 57, p. 619. 


Negative Results from Arsenic Treat- 
ment of Canker. 


An old cart mare with canker in one 
hind foot had been treated by pressure 
with rolls of tow, but as little progress 
was noted the arsenic treatment was 
given. The result was not favorable. 
Another canker case in an old cart stal- 
lion with four feet affected underwent 
a double series of treatments, but the 
animal became worse. The treatment in 
both cases was the same—arsenic one 


day and 80 minims of atoxyl the next. 
This was kept up for 28 days and then 
a no medication period of one week was 
allowed. Although the arsenic treatment 
was pushed to the danger point no toxic 
symptoms were noted. 

The local treatment consisted of 
caustics, actual cautery and pressure.— 
Joun Youne, Vet. Journal 1913, Vol. 
69, No. 461, p. 530. 


Pectoral Form of Equine Influenza. 


Observations in regard to its occur- 
rence and treatment with neosalvarsan 
and atoxyl. 

Amongst 101 cases of the pectoral form 
of influenza, 72 were treated according 
to the symptoms, 12 with neosalvarsan 
and 17 with atoxyl. Neosalvarsan was 
given intravenously in doses varying 
from 2.7—3.0 gms. (about 40-45 grains) 
and in the concentration designated by 
Ehrlich (0.15 gms. in 25 c. c. of 0.4% 
salt solution). In some cases. colic-like 
symptoms were produced after the in- 
jections, but this is attributed to the fact 
that a large amount of fluid (450-500 
c. ¢.) was introduced into the body. The 
results were surprisingly satisfactory, 
and‘no relapses occurred. In the treat- 
ment with atoxyl as a precautionary 
measure small doses were used at the 
outset, and consequently 0.5 gms. (7.5 
grains), was employed in a first dose, 
in a concentration of 0.1 gm. atoxyl to 
2 c. c. of distilled water. The dosage 
was increased by 0.1 gm. (1.5 grains) 
per day until a maximum of 0.8 gm. 
(12 grains) was reached per day and 
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then back again, reducing 0.1 gm. per 
day, to the 0.5 gm. dose. Here the 
medication was stopped. As the above 
doses had no untoward effects on the 
animal the initial doses were increased 
and 1.4 gms. was injected in two doses 
on the first day. The amount could be 
increased to 1.6 gms. without any bad 
results. The author believes that many 
of the mishaps resulting from the use of 
atoxyl in equine influenza are in reality 
due to the use of too small doses of the 
drug. Of the 72 animals treated, as the 
symptoms arose, four died and in nine 
secondary infections, etc. occurred. All 
of the animals treated with either neo- 
salvarsan or atoxyl recovered quickly. 
F. Wettencr, Miinich.  Tieraratl. 
Wochenschr. 1913, Vol. 57%, No. 42, p. 
782. 
Contribution to the Diagnosis of 
Rabies. 

This verifies the results of others 
which have emphasized that the etio- 
logic factor in rabies can enter the or- 
ganism through superficial wounds of 
the skin or mucous membrane. The cu- 
taneous and corneal methods in many 
cases will diagnose the condition even 
though putrefied material be used for the 
examination. In many cases the incu- 
bation period is lengthened after inocula- 
tion—H. KoenicsFeLp, Centralbl. f. 
Bakt. u. Parasitik Abt. 1913, Vol. 70, 
p. 85. 

Blood Cells of Healthy and Sick Fowls 
and Pigeons. 

The blood was taken from a wing vein, 
and the following kinds of white blood 
cells were noted: Eosinophil leukocytes 
with rod-like granulations, eosinophil 
leucocytes with grain-like granulations, 
large lymphocytes, small lymphocytes, 
and basophil leukocytes. It was noted 
that in the birds examined hematoblasts 
occur but the amount is greater under 
pathologic conditions. Neutrophil cells 
were never noted. 

The absolute number of blood cells 
per cubic millimeter for erythrocytes was 
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4,000,000 and for leucocytes, 24,000. The 
differential leukocyte count was as fol- 
lows: Eosinophils with grain-like gran- 
ulations, 26 to 30 percent; eosinophils 
with rod-like granulations, 10 to 20 per- 
cent; large lumphocytes, 12 to 13 per- 
cent; small lymphocytes, 42 to 49 per- 
cent; and basophil cells, three percent. 
By treating the birds with either fowl 
cholera or erysipelas cultures, the follow- 
ing blood picture was noted: Hypo- 
leukocytosis followed by a_ hyper- 
leukocytosis which went up to 101,000 
and a rise in eosinophils up to 74 per- 
cent. The birds were also fed with the 
heart muscle of a goose which died from 
fowl cholera. After infestation -with 
round worms (Ascaris megalocephala 
and A. suis) the number of white cells 
was 125,000 and the eosinophils 74 per- 
cent—E. HeEpFetp, Deut. Tierdarstl. 
Wochnschr., 1913, Vol. 21, No. 17. 
Canker of the Foot. 
According to this writer canker is a 
disease which is very amenable to treat- 
ment. The hot iron, caustics, tightly 
rolled tow, and arsenic internally were 
tried without success. Canker is con- 
sidered a catarrh of the keratogenous 
membrane, and should be treated similar 
to eczema. When the frog only is af- 
fected four to six dressings are neces- 
sary even though the four feet are in- 
volved—W. R. Davis, Vet. Record 


1913, Vol. 26, No. 1325, p. 342. 





Treatment of Canker of the Foot of the 
Horse. 

Commenting on J. D. Holmes meth- 
od for the treatment of canker this writ- 
er states that he has tried the internal 
administration of arsenious acid in two 
cases with satisfactory results. One of 
the cases was a lame horse with a de- 
formed forefoot which had twice been 
treated with partial success ; the other was 
an animal with all four feet diseased. 
The only local treatment tried was pres- 
sure and the application of a dry anti- 
septic dressing.—J. J. Hitrarp, Vet. 
Record 1913, Vol. 26, No. 1323, p. 314 
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Diseases of the Liver 


(Continued from the December issue.) 


Ascites or Abdominal Dropsy 

The accumulation of fluid in the abdomi- 
nal cavity is always a secondary condition. 
The fluid in true ascites is a non-inflam- 
matory transudate of serum from the 
peritoneal blood vessels and must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflammatory exudate 
formed in peritonitis. The fluid is generally 
straw colored, though sometimes it has a 
reddish tinge; it is sticky to touch and 
clots readily on exposure to the air. It is 
usually clear, but may contain shreds of 
fibrin. Contrary to the exudate of peri- 
tonitis it is rich in fibrinogen but poor in 
cells. 

Etiology.—Cirrhosis of the liver, on ac- 
count of the obstruction of the portal cir- 
culation, for the same reason new growths 
of the liver or the peritoneum are etiological 
factors; as are also renal disease and cardiac 
disease. 

Occasionally ascites appears after an 
attack of distemper, there being no organic 
changes discernable. Such cases yield read- 
ily to treatment and make permanent re- 
coveries. Recovery in cases due to primary 
cardiac, renal or hepatic disease will depend 
upon the extent and amenability to treat- 
ment of the primary cause. 

Symptoms.—A gradual enlargement of 
the abdomen, pendant belly and a char- 
acteristic falling in of the flanks. Palpa- 
tion with the finger tips and auscultation 


reveal the presence of fluid within the 
cavity. In great accumulations of fluid 
the pressure upon the diaphragm and lungs 
causes much difficulty in respiration, some- 
times even to suffocation. The appetite is 
variable, the secretion of urine diminished 
and constipation usually present. The 
conditions which may simulate ascitis and 
which may be mistaken for that condition 
are: 

1. Cronic Peritonitis.—The history 
of the case, the absence of cardiac, renal or 
hepatic disease, and the character of the 
fluid, determined by examination of a 
sample obtained by aspiration with a fine 
needle or trocar, will, however, serve to 


- make the distinction. 


2. PREGNANCY.—Palpation of the ab- 
dominal walls and contents reveals the true 
nature of the enlarged abdomen. 

3. Distended Bladder.—The shape of 
the abdomen is different, dyspnea is not 
increased by elevation of the hind quarters 
as it is in abdominal dropsy. 

4. Urine in the abdominal cavity from 
ruptured bladder. In this condition there 
are always symptoms of collapse which are 
absent in ascites. Aspiration reveals urine 
instead of ascitic fluid. 

Treatment.—Alleviation and sometimes 
permanent relief may be obtained for this 
condition by (1) purgatives; (2) diuretics; 
(3) paracentesis abdominis. Treatment 
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against the primary cause must, however, 
be instituted in addition and even then in 
many cases recurrences occur. It is usual, 
however, in addition to treating the 
primary cause to make use of all three of 
the above-named methods of treatment for 
relieving the ascitic symptoms. 


1. Drastic purgatives are here indicated: 
Elaterin in doses of gr. 1-20 to gr. 1-12 or 
colocynth grs. 1 to 3 are the most useful. 
These cathartics cause copious fluid evacu- 
ations. 

2. Diuretics. Digitalis, potassium iodide, 
potassium acetate or spirits of juniper. 

The following is a useful formula for a 
diuretic pill: 

R 
Scille, 
Digitalis foliz, 
es ea gr. 1 
Misce et fiat pilula mitte No. XII 

Sig. Give one pill three times a day to 
free elimination. 

3. The evacuation of the fluid by means 
of the trocar and canula—paracentesis 
abdominis. [The technic for this operation 
will be given in a future article.] This 
operation should not be delayed if there is 
excessive dyspnea and may be repeated as 
often as required. The diet should con- 
sist of meat extracts, milk and finely minced 
meat. Water should be allowed only in 
small quantities. The patient should after- 
wards receive a good course of tonic treat- 


ment. 
Diabetes Mellitus 


This is a condition in which the urinary 
secretion is not only abnormally increased, 
but also contains a large quantity of sugar. 

Etiology.—The disease is essentially one 
of perverted hepatic metabolism, where 
glycogenic function is interfered with by 
the absence or poverty of the internal 
secretion of the pancreas. Due either to 
disease of or to a lack of function of the 
islands of Langerhan in the pancreas, this 
internal secretion is diminished or sup- 
pressed and its abscence from the blood 
stream causes the perverted metabolism in 
the liver. Sugar in the urine is also found, 
after removal of the pancreas, in concussion 
of the brain, fracture of the skull, epilepsy, 
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urari poisoning and after large doses of 
morphine and amy] nitrate. 


Symptoms.—Depression, dulness, great 
emaciation although the appetite is enor- 
mously increased. Thirst is increased and 
the patient passes large quantities of urine 
of high specific gravity, 1035 to 1060, con- 
taining from 7 percent to 12 percent of 
sugar. 

Ulceration of the cornea and blindness 
may occur from cataract formation and a 
chronic bronchitis is also often associated 
with this condition. Diarrhea is usually 
persistent. The course of the disease is 
gradual, the animal slowly wasting away, 
finally lapsing into coma in which it dies. 
Sometimes towards the end the comatose 
state is ushered in by convulsions. The 
prognosis is unfavorable. 

Treatment.—A meat diet with as little 
carbo-hydrates as possible in cases of 
diabetes mellitus. The administration of 
arsenic in the form of Fowler’s solution is 
the most effectual form of medication, in 
checking the formation of sugar in the 
liver. Glycerin also has the same property 
of regulating the glycogenic function of the 
liver and may be given in conjunction with 
the arsenics. 

In impending coma, large doses of 
sodium bicarbonate must be given and if 
coma has supervened 50 to 100 Cc. of a 
saturated solution of the same salt should 
be given intravenously. 

The treatment that has up to the present 
time given the most favorable results is the 
administration of an extract of pancreas 
containing all the ferments combined with 
arsenic and bromide of gold. This extract 
is obtainable under the name of Trypsogen 
Jambul (Eugenia jambolana), also has the 
property of arresting the formation of 
sugar, and may be given in doses of m. 5 to 
m. 10 of the fluid extract or grs. 5 to 10 of 
the powdered seed. It may also be given 
with good effect combined as follows in 
tablet form: 

Antipyrin 
Fluid extract jambul 
Codeine sulphate 

Sig. One tablet, two or three times a 

day or oftener to maintain effect. 





FRACTURE OF 


Diabetes Insipidus 


A rare disease in the dog characterized 
by an abnormal increase of the urinary 
secretion. It is most frequently found in 
young animals and may be ascribed to be 
due to some derangement of the nervous 
system possibly affected reflexly from the 
intestinal canal. Pressure on the brain 
caused by neoplasms also has been noted as 
a possible cause. 

Symptoms.—Increased thirst, emaciation 
and the passage of large quantities of pale- 
colored urine of low specific gravity char- 
acterize this disease. 

Treatment.—A meat diet, avoidance of 
cereals and exercise are essentials in the 
treatment. Codeine in doses beginning 


with one-third to one grain and tincture of 
valerian, one-half to one dram three times 
daily are the therapeutic indications. 


HODGKIN’S DISEASE IN A DOG{ 


On August 13 last I was requested to see 
an aged Scotch terrier, as the owner thought 
he was suffering from goitre. I was sur- 
prised to find about fifteen tumors under 
his throat in the region of the larynx, which 
tumors varied in size from a filbert to a 
hen’s egg, were quite painless, and but 
for pressing on the larnyx seemed likely to 
cause no inconvenience. The temperature 
was normal, appetite good, but there was a 
slight cough, and on examining the mouth 
I found the tonsils were greatly inflamed. 

Diagnosis.—First I assured the owner 
it was not goitre, and then had to admit I 
could not give the complaint a name, but 
thought it was some bacterial infection 
which had reached the glands of the throat 
by means of the tonsils; consequently I 
prescribed liberal doses of potassium iodide 
internally and liniments externally. 

Four days after the first visit two more 
swellings appeared, one on the point of each 
shoulder. I then inclined to think it a 
case of melanosis, but the inflamed con- 
dition of tonsils negatived that, so we left 
the diagnosis an open question, and pre- 
scribed a course of arsenic as a change. 

On September 2nd, as dog had made no 
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progress and other swellings had made 
their appearance, one beneath the tongue 
and one near the penis, the owner requested 
me to poison him. I was not allowed to 
make an exhaustive postmortem examina- 
tion, but permitted to remove two or three 
tumors for examination. One of these I 
sent to London, and had a report from Mr. 
Sheather to the effect that the socalled 
tumor was an enlarged lymphatic gland, 
and that from the symptoms I had described 
he had no doubt it was a case of Hodgkin’s 
disease. 

On looking up this complaint in my 
pathology notes I find it is a disease in 
which many or maybe the whole of the 
lymphatic glands of the body are greatly 
enlarged, the cause of condition being 
obscure. The enlargement appears to be 
due to the addition of lymphocyte cells to 
the gland substance, and contrary to what 
one might expect there is no increase in 
the number of leucocytes formed, and 
there is usually a more or less marked ane- 
mia resulting in death. 

WiLFRED WALTERS, M. R. C. V. S. 

Blofield, Eng. 


FRACTURE OF THE OS PENIS OF A BULL 
DOG 


Mr. Jack Amick, manager of a stock 
company, was in my town, and his hand- 
some bulldog, Rodgers, out of Colby’s 
Black Patty, was experiencing difficulty in 
urinating. My aid was called, examina- 
tion revealed the bladder to be greatly dis- 
tended with urine, and the dog in pain. 
The catheter was resorted to, but could 
be passed into the urethra only about three 
inches, at which point I could feel a slight 
enlargement. Nothing could be done, so 
an exploratory operation was made with 
the consent of the owner. The bladder 
was opened and the catheter could be 
passed from within outwards, to the same 
stopping place as before. 

The owner wanted the dog killed after 
learning the results of the operation. The 
dog was killed and the penis taken out. I 
found the posterior end of the bone, the 
end nearest the testicles, crushed on one 
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side in such a way that the urethra was 
closed up. There was some clotted blood 
at the seat of injury, showing that the acci- 
dent had happened some few days previ- 
ously. The right side of the bone was 
crushed or fractured. The dog had not 
been in a fight for some time, four or five 
months. 

The history was that about four weeks 
previously some one had stolen the dog 
out of Mr. Amick’s room and “stood” him, 
and the conclusion was that some rough 
treatment at the time was the cause of the 
fracture. 

L. J. Herrine, D. V. S. 

Wilson, N. C. 


CURIOUS THINGS ABOUT DOGS 


A few words and irregular observations 
from someone who has made a study of 
dogs his life work may prove interesting for 
your canine department. 

Basis of observation: I handled over 
4000 dogs in 1912, and similar numbers in 
preceding years for twenty years. 

No. 1.—My first observation proved by 
clinical experience came in the early nine- 
ties, when I ascertained the sympathetic 
connection between the ocular membrane 
in a dog and the intestinal canal. 

No. 2.—Discovered and described form 
of eczema caused by nervous irritation in 
dogs. 

No. 3.—Demonstrated the action of fear 
on the hair, causing dogs to lose hair under 
conditions of fear and nostalgia. 

No. 4.—Discovered specific for otorrhea. 

No. 5.—Observed peculiar phases of dis- 
eases in different years, 1894 to 1897 dis- 
temper nearly always took dysenteric 
form, in Denver, 1897 to 1900 distemper 
took catarrhal form in the same city. 

No. 6.—Observed rabies in an isolated 
dog. I was called to see a case of rabies in 
a mastiff that the closest and most searching 
inquiry failed to show had been in contact 
with another dog for several years prior to 
the development of the disease. 

In 1895 rabies began to be noticeable in 
Denver, it gradually increased and reached 
a terrible epizootic in 1897, then gradually 
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lessened, and again increased, reaching 
another epizootic in 1906. 

No. 7.—Very severe epizootic of mysliet! 
among the dogs in 1901. Made careful 
observations with late Doctor Eskridge. 

No. 8.—Saw my first case of Hodgkin’s 
disease in a Great Dane in 1902. 

No. 9.—Observed what appeared to be 
a genuine melanic specimen of St. Bernard 
in 1904. 

No. 10. Continual run of goitre cases 
all the year in 1910. (Cannot find any 
mention of the change in the phases of 
diseases in different years by the authori- 
ties.) 

No. 11.—Settled to my own satisfaction 
that the primitive dog was not descended 
from the wolf. (See my article on this 
subject in Outdoor Life.) 

No. 12.—In 1912 I had a patient with a 
very large angry hordeolum in the eye; it 
disappeared spontaneously in a few hours 
without leaving the slightest vestige or 
trace of its appearance. (Not from any 
therapeutical measures.) 

WALTER C, Cox. 

Denver, Colo. 


A PECULIAR CASE OF CYSTIC CAL- 
CULI IN A DOG. 


A male dog, French bull, about ten 
years old was brought to me with the 
history that he had difficulty in urinat- 
ing, at times exhibiting great pain, oth- 
erwise he appeared healthy. At the time 
this animal was brought to me he was 


unable to urinate at all. Attempted cath- 
eterization revealed an obstruction in 
the urethra near the 

The animal was anesthetized with ether 
and the urethra opened through the 
perineum. A rather large calculus was 
removed. After this the catheter passed 
easily and the animal was able to urinate 
readily. The owner was instructed to 
administer lithium benzoate, and for a 
period of three weeks the animal was 
apparently all right. At the end 
of this time he was returned with 
similar symptoms. Again  catheriza- 
tion revealed an_ obstruction and 
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he was operated upon as_ before. 
This time two calculi were found and 


removed and the animal was apparently 





— 
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Cystic Calculi in a Dog. 


all right for two weeks, when he was 
again returned to the hospital. 

On this third occasion I advised de- 
struction, to which the owner consent- 
ed and on autopsy the bladder and ure- 
were removed On 
opening these organs many hundreds 
of calculi were found literally packed 


into the urethra and profusely scattered 
over the surface of the bladder, as shown 
in the illustration. The largest calculus 
Was found: in the fundus of the bladder 
and in size considerably exceeded a hazel 
nut, 


thra entire. 


A peculiarity of this case was the fact 
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that so few calculi were found at the 
operations and only two weeks later hun- 
dreds of them were present. 

C. A. ZeLtL, D. M. V. 


Chicago, IIl. 
CURIOUS THINGS ABOUT DOGS 


A few words and irregular observa- 
tions from someone who-has made a 
study of dogs his life work may prove 
interesting for your canine department. 

Basis of observation: I handled over 
4,000 dogs in 1912, and similar numbers 
in preceding years for twenty years. 

No. 1.—My first observation proved by 
clinical experience, came in the early 
nineties, when I ascertained the sympa- 
thetic connection between the ocular 
membrane in a dog and the intestinal 
canal. 

No. 2.—Discovered and described form 
of eczema caused by nervous irritation 
in dogs. 

No. 3.—Demonstrated the action of 
fear on the hair, causing dogs to lose 
hair under conditions of fear and nos- 
talgia. 

No. 4.—Discovered specific for otor- 
rhea. 

No. 5.—Observed peculiar phases of 
diseases in different years, 1894 to 1897 
distemper nearly always took dysen- 
teric form, in Denver, 1897 to 1900, 
distemper took catarrhal form in the 
same city. 

No. 6.—Observed rabies‘in an isolated 
dog. I was called to see a fase of rabies 
in a mastiff that the closest and most 
searching inquiry failed to show had 
been in contact with another dog for sev- 
eral years prior to the development of 
the disease. | 

In 1895 rabies began to be noticeable 
in Denver, it gradually increased and 
reached a terrible epizootic in 1897, then 
gradually lessened, and again increased, 
reaching another epizootic in 1906. 

No. 7.—Very severe epizootic of mys- 
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lieti among the dogs in 1901. Made 
careful observations with late Doctor 
Eskridge. 

No. 8.—Saw my first case of Hodg- 
kin’s disease in a Great Dane in 1902. 

No. 9.—Observed what appeared to 
be a genuine melanic specimen of St. 
Bernard in 1904. 

No. 10.—Continual run of goitre 
cases all the year in 1910. (Cannot 
find any mention of the change in the 
phases of diseases in different years by 
the authorities. ) 

No. 11.—Settled to my own satisfac- 







Treatment for Warts on Dogs. 

Is there any cure except actual cautery 
for warts on a dog’s body (three of 
them) each the size of a dime? He 
frequently bites them causing the warts 
to be kept raw. A caustic pencil has 
been used many times but without suc- 
cess. 

Answer: A wart is an hypertrophied 
papilla of the dermis. Warts may some- 
times be removed by caustics or actual 
cautery but the most surgical and ef- 
fectual method is excise them complete- 
ly by making two converging elliptical 
incisions and_ dissecting 











A PAIR OF GOOD AIREDALES BELONGING TO SERGT. R. H. 


FOWLER, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


them out. In large warts 
with broad bases, the re- 
sultant wound should be 
sutured and treated as an 
ordinary wound. 


Toronto. C5: S. 








Axovt the relation of ad- 
renalin action to infundibular 
extract action. Boruttau. 
Chemiker-Zeitung, 1913, Vol. 
27, No. 43, p. 441.—Infundi- 
bular extract has a charac- 
teristic action upon the heart 
which consists of increasing 
the blood pressure and a 
slowing of the pulse rate. 
The lattermay prevail for a 
number of days or may only 
be transitory. Adrenalin, 
on the other hand, acts very 
irregularly. 

If adrenalin and infundi- 


These dogs are both well broke to retrieve, land and water, are 
the best of ratters and have had some experience on cat, bear and hylar extract are injected 


cougar. 


tion that the primitive dog was not 
descended from the wolf. (See my ar- 
ticle on this subject in Outdoor Life.) 

No. 12.—In 1912 I had a patient with 
a very large angry hordeolum in the 
eye; it disappeared spontaneously in 
a few hours without leaving the slight- 
est vestige or trace of its appearance. 
(Not from any therapeutical meas- 
ures.) 

Walter C. Cox. 
Denver, Colo. 


nearly at the same time an 
associative increase in blood pressure takes 
place. By combining adrenalin and pitui- 
trin and injecting the mixture in small 
doses, none of the substances will yield its 
maximum blood pressure, but, on the other 
hand, extraordinary high pressures may be 
obtained. A mixture of this should be used 
therapeutically. 

Imidazolylethylamin, a constituent of 
ergot, was found to have a greater con- 
tractive power thai either adrenalin or 
infundibular extract. Small doses are capa- 
ble of producing tetanic contractions. 
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[t is in reports like those of this department that the current history of the progress of veterinary science is written. Are 
you leaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have been aided by these and other clinical reports? If not, 
ou are earnestly invited to contribute from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its readers. 
By so doing you will earn the thanks of the editor, the approval of the veterinary profession and the lasting gratitude of those who 


ure aided by your suggestions. 








Azoturia in Horses and Its Treatment 
with Digalen 


HE rapid and almost always certait. 
results obtained with digalen in the 
treatment of hemoglobinemia led me to 
publish a brief statement in the July, 
1912, No. 23 issue of the Journal of the 
Veterinary Society of Austria (Zentral- 
blatt des Vereins des Tierarzte in Oes- 
terich), for the purpose of calling the 
attention of my colleagues to this prep- 
aration which is manufactured by E. 
Hoffman-La Roche & Co. in Grenzach 
(Baden), Germany. As I had previous- 
ly found in the treatment of pneumonia, 
and especially in the catarrhal form of 
equine influenza that digalen acted very 
promptly and could be depended upon as 
regards regulating cardiac activity, 
strengthening the pulse, quieting the res- 
piration and lowering febrile tempera- 
ture, I concluded to try it for the treat- 
ment of hemoglobinemia (azoturia). 
The first test was made with a brown 
nine-year-old mare. This animal, which 
was a medium-sized Noric Alpine breed, 
collapsed after being worked for three- 
quarters of an hour and it was neces- 
sary to place the mare on a drag and pull 
her into a strange nearby barn. The 
prodromes were of a vacillating and in- 
definite nature and the animal trembled 
and perspired profusely. An examina- 
tion of the much excited animal showed 


a pulse of 72, respiration 18 per minute 
and an internal body temperature of 
38.50° C. (99.5° F.). The lumbar and 
croup muscles on palpation were hard 
and the urine showed the characteristic 
black-red color. Before medication the 
horse was rubbed dry and wrapped into 
warm blankets. A solution of morphine 
hydrochlorate, 0.5 gm. in 10 cc. of boiled 
water was then injected subcutaneously 
in one side of the neck. This was fol- 
lowed 15 minutes later with 15 cc. of 
digalen, given subcutaneously, in the op- 
posite side of the neck. At this junc- 
ture the owner suggested that we con- 
struct an improvised sling for the animal, 
but after a lapse of two hours and ere 
the sling was completed, the horse, much 
to the surprise of all, suddenly arose and 
remained standing in a normal manner 
and without any outward evidence of 
pain, On the second day the urine as- 
sumed its normal appearance. 
EXPERIMENT 2. This case was a five- 
year-old black mare, which had been kept 
in the barn for two days, at rest. Short- 
ly after leaving the barn on the third 
day, it was seized with a typical attack 
of hemoglobinemia. This occurred eight 
hours before I was called in to see the 
case and during which time the animal 
had been repeatedly sprinkled with tur- 
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pentine and rubbed dry. The symptoms 
were similar to those of the previous 
case, namely respiration 24 per minute, 
and a temperature of 39.5° C. (103.1° 
F.). 

a An injection of 10 cc. of a 
solution of morphine containing 0.5 gm. 
of the drug was given at once. This 
was followed in 20 minutes by an injec- 
tion of 15 cc. of digalen. As the im- 
provement did not appear as readily as 
expected, and after four hours of wait- 
ing, I made an official call on a farmer 
who was located at a distance of about 
one hour away. Before my return, how- 
ever, I received word that the animal 
had risen to its feet shortly after I left 
and was able to stand alone. As the 
owner requested further treatment of 
the animal, I gave two more injections 
of digalen the following day. The horse 
had recovered fully on the third day. 

EXPERIMENT 3. This was an eight- 
year-old gelding, a heavy Noric horse, 
which became sick the day before I was 
consulted. It had been treated by an 
empiricist who resorted to bleeding— 
taking about five liters of blood, and 
frequent rubbing and other fruitless 
treatment. The horse, which lay on the 
floor, was extremely restless and made 
repeated attempts to rise amid outbursts 
of perspiration. Its pulse was 80, res- 
piration 24 per minute and a body tem- 
perature of 40° C. (104° F.). The lum- 
bar and croup muscles were hard and 


painful. No discharge of feces nor 
urine. 
Therapy: Fifteen cc. of digalen were 


given subcutaneously at once, manual 
emptying of rectum and cathertization, 
were resorted to and the latter resulting 
in the removal of three liters of black- 
red urine. After the lapse of one hour 
the temperature fell to 39.7° C. (103.46° 
F.). Physostigmine sulphate was then 
given in doses of 5 cc. of solution con- 
taining 0.0334+gm. of physostigmin 
sulphate (0.1 gm. to 15 cc. of water) for 
increasing peristalsis; i. e., stomachical 
and intestinal activity. This drug was 
given in three doses every three hours. 
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In the interim the lumbar and croup mus- 
cles were sprinkled with spirits of cam- 
phor, rubbed occasionally, and the ani- 
mal was placed in an improvised sling 
for two hours. 

The therapy on the second day was 
similar with the exception that digalen 
was given in two doses, each dose con- 
sisting of 7.5 cc. and no physostigmine 
was given. The temperature was 39° C. 
(102.2° F.) and the urine a pale red. 
The animal was placed in the sling for 
two periods of three hours each. 

Third day: Temperature, 38° C 
(100.4° F.). The same treatment of 
digalen was given on this day. The ani- 
mal was placed in the sling for eight 
hours without interruption. 

Fourth day: Recovery. 

EXPERIMENT 4. Four-year-old black 
mare, heavy breed, on leaving the barn 
after resting in stall for three days was 
seized with what was supposed to be 
colic. The horse when seen was stand- 
ing with difficulty and drenched with 
perspiration. The pulse was 72, fre- 
quency of respiration 24 per minute, and 
temperature 38.4° C, (101.1° F.). The 
urine had the characteristic dark red col- 
or. The animal received 10 cc. of a four 
percent Panpoton solution (a preparation 
containing all the alkaloids of opium in 
a water-soluble form and which recent- 
ly has been much employed in place of 
morphine). Three-quarters of an hour 
later digalen was administered (not at 
first available and sent for by special 
messenger) and the animal was not 
rubbed at any stage. One hour after 
the digalen treatment the horse was out 
of danger. The day following the ani- 
mals worked faultlessly. 

EXPERIMENT 5. A_ twelve-year-old 
roan mare, heavy Noric breed, brought 
into the barn on a drag. Before I ar- 
rived the animal had been repeatedly 
rubbed with straw. I found the animal 
in a high state of excitement, restless, 
and it lay on its left side on blankets 
soaked with perspiration. It made many 
attempts to rise which, however, were 

futile. The pulse was 77, respiration 24, 
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nd temperature 39.6° C. (103.28° F.). 
[he lumbar and croup muscles were 
ainful to the touch and the urine was 
Jack-red. 

Therapy: Venesection and withdrawal 

‘ six liters of blood, followed by an in- 
ection of 10 cc. of a four percent Pan- 
open solution and 20 minutes later by a 

ibcutaneous injection of two digalen 
tablets dissolved in 20 cc. of luke warm 

The rapidity with which the pa- 
tient was quieted this time was also re- 
inarkable. The pulse after two hours 
was strong and 60 per minute, the res- 
piration 18, and the temperature 39° C. 
(102.2° F.).. In the second hour as the 
horse became restless and tired, it was 
necessary to lower the sling and let the 
animal to the floor. 

The second day the horse received two 
injections of digalen tablets ;—one tablet 
per injection, and in the interim two in- 
jections of physostigmin, i. e., 0.05 gm. 
in 5 cc. water each time, and four hours 
apart. The pulse still had 72 beats, the 
respiratory excursions were 24, and the 
body temperature 39° C. (102.2° F.). 
The color of the urine was now sap red. 
The hind legs at this juncture were load- 
ed somewhat better in the sling. 

Third day: 
temperature 38.4° C. (101.12° F.). 
Urine, pale red. The lumbar and croup 
muscles were now soft, and on palpa- 
tion were found painless, 

Therapy: Two injections of one dig- 
alen tablet subcutaneously, repeated rub- 
bing with spirits of camphor. The ani- 
mal was then placed in the sling. 

Fourth day: Pulse 48, respiration 18, 
temperature 37.5° C. (99.5° F.), urine 
pale red. On this day the sling was no 
longer necessary. 

Therapy: Two digalen tablets sub- 
cutaneously in 6-hour intervals. 

Mifth day: Cured. 

EXPERIMENT 6. A 15-year-old public 
cab horse, i. e., light weight mare, on leav- 
ing the stable in the morning became sud- 
denly ill. It was unable to support itself 
with the hind legs and dropped to the 


Pulse 54, respiration 18, - 


floor of the livery stable. The animal 
was very restless and the body surface 
drenched with sweat. The pulse was 60, 
respiration 28, temperature 39.2° C. 
(102.56° F.). The left thigh muscles 
were hard and tender and the urine was 
dark red in color. As I had no help at 
hand save a strange driver, I at once 
gave the animal 10 cc. of Pantopen and 
a solution made of two digalen tablets. 
Owing to a superabundance of work I 
was compelled to leave the animal to its 
fate until the next day. I was then in- 
formed that three hours following the 
injections the horse arose to its feet but 
on account of lameness of the left hind 
foot it was not able to stand very long. 
The condition of the animal, save that 
the urine was of a lighter color, was the 
same. The possibility of using a sling 
was excluded because the ceiling of the 
stable was constructed of cement and 
iron. While considering the advisabil- 
ity of destroying the animal, it arose and 
with the aid of a man could stand for 
quite some time. A three-day treatment 
with digalen and applications of spirits 
of camphor cured the animal. 

In this abstract I have detailed the 
most important cases selected from a 
total of 34 which were treated with diga- 
len during a period of four years. De- 
spite the fact that of this number five 
animals died, I am still of the opinion 
that I can recommend digalen as a speci- 
fic for hemoglobinemia in horses to my 
American colleagues. Although digalen 
alone will not suffice for the severest 
cases, its use with Pantopon (quieting 
agent) makes it one of the best heart 
tonics and one of the most dependable 
preparations for treating hemoglobine- 
mia. 


Is it safe to use a double stomach tube 
in choke of the horse, pumping in water 
without tying the esophagus with tape 
around the tube? 

What is the technical name of a condition 
in colts known as wobbly colts? 
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INFECTION WITH BACILLUS 
AEROGENES 

The subject was a sorrel mule, male 
8 years of age, 15 hands high, and weigh- 
ing about 1,100 pounds; in excellent 
condition; disposition good and kind. 
The history is as follows: 

This animal is assigned to Ambulance 
Company No 4, Fort William McK‘nley, 
Philippines; and as a lead mule in a 
four line ambulance, and was out for ex- 
ercise, with his mates, on Aug. 15, 1913. 

While proceeding along an unused 
road on the bank of the Pasig river, the 
bank suddenly caved in and this mule 
went down with the other mules and 
ambulance on top of him. After the 
mixup was righted, this animal was 
found to have received a nasty gash in 
the sternum, which was bleeding freely. 
The ambulance was then immediately 
returned to the stables, a distance of three 
miles, and I was called. Being very busy 
at the time, I was unable to get there 
until one and one-half hours had elapsed 
and this is the condition I found: 

Two wounds on the right side between 
the front legs, anteriorly. The larger 
wound, I could place three fingers in 
easily. It proceeded upwards. The 
smaller one ran upwards for six inches 
subcutaneously, and about the size of a 
lead pencil. Both wounds were clean, 
but bloody. These wounds were in all 
probability produced by a stump of bam- 
boo. On the right flank was a large in- 
ternal swelling which looked as if the 
cecum had dropped. One of the sol- 
diers remarked that one of the other 
mules had stepped on the patient when 
he was down at the seat of this large 
swelling. The whole of the right side as 
far back as the gluteal group of muscles 
and the left neck and head was inflated, 
or in an emphysematous condition. The 
soldier driver remarked that the mule was 
“blowed up.” Temperature 104° F., 
pulse 70 and wiry, breathing hurried. 

Diagnosis, infection with the “gas ba- 
cillus.” 

Prognosis, unfavorable. In fact, [ 





gave the mule only three days to live. 

Stop a moment, brother veterinarians, 
and let the period of incubation sink into 
your minds. The above symptoms were 
noticed not more than two hours after 
the accident. 

I ordered the animal into the hospital, 
which was another mile for him to walk, 
and gave him a roomy box stall with a 
generous supply of bedding. 

Treatment: I was buffaloed. Abso- 
lutely at a loss to know what to do. 
Nothing suggested itself to me that was 
of any use. If I operated for the sur- 
gical treatment of malignant edema, | 
was afraid that when I got thru, the mule 
would have looked like the rind of a 
roast of pork, so I discarded surgical 
treatment as being brutal and useless. | 
irrigated the wounds with a strong mer- 
curic-chloride solution, dried and swab- 
bed them out with campho-phenique. 
Some will say “he should have used per- 
oxide” certainly, but I had none. The 
constitutional treatment consisted of 
aconitine, strophanthin and_ veratrir 
(Abbott). Also, 1,000 units antitetanic 
serum, and 500 million Strepto-staphylo- 
coccus combined bacterins were admin- 
istered. 

The second day, the symptoms were 
aggravated by the extension of the em- 
physema over the whole surface of the 
body, especially the head and neck. The 
flies bothered the patient considerably, as 
he could not touch his sides with his nose 
on account of the emphysema. The 
sheath and penis were also very much 
swollen. Antiseptic treatment was ad- 
ministered to the wounds twice daily. 
The three alkaloids were again adminis- 
tered hypodermically as before. Tem- 
perature 103.5° F., pulse 60, breathing 
hurried, appetite practically nil. 

The third day, there was still more 
emphysema, temperature 103° I’, pulse 
stronger, appetite slightly better, patient 
ate a little grass. Treatment, the samc 
as on the second day, was administered. 

The fourth day, the emphysema was 
enormous, every part of the animal was 
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inilated except his legs and tail. Tem- 
perature 102, pulse slightly better, appe- 
tiie fair. While on the dressing floor, 
the animal passed about half a bucket of 
pure mucous from the bowels, which was 
fiiied with gas bubbles. This was the 
only time that such a passage was no- 

d. The treatment here was switched 
to Dosimetric trinity (Abbott) (aconi- 
tine, digitalin, and strychnine), hypoder- 
matically three times daily. Also, a 
drench was administered consisting of 
fluidextract buchu, 2 ounces; boracic 
acid, 5 drams; olica oil, 24 ounces. Also, 
another dose of bacterins was adminis- 
tered double to the first dose (1 billion). 

The fifth day, showed the temperature 
at 102° F., but otherwise there was no 
Dosimetric trinity was admin- 
This day marked the 


change. 
istered as before. 
crisis. 

The sixth day, the temperature and 
pulse were normal, the appetite was re- 
turning, and the emphysema was reced- 
ing. The bowels and urinary apparatus 
were working nicely, and the prognosis 
was changed from unfavorable to favor- 
able. The drugs were discontinued, and 
the treatment was local only. 

On the eighth day two billions of bac- 
terins was administered and on the fol- 
lowing days the patient made a rapid 
recovery and the emphysema disappeared 
entirely. The large swelling that was 
noticed on the right flank at first also 
disappeared. 

On the third and fourth days, smears 
from the discharge of the wounds were 
obtained, and stained but the bacillus was 
not found. Also, a smear was taken from 
the mucous discharged from the bowels, 
but the bacillus was not discovered. 
Several blood smears were stained and 
examined, but with no success. It was 
then decided to cultivate the bacillus. 
The culture media used was agar-agar, 
Which was “lined” with a smear taken 
away up inside of the largest wound. 
During the night of the fourth day when 
the culture was in the incubator, the gas 
pressure was so great in the test tube. 
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At this writing (September 12, 1913), 
that it forced the cotton plug out, and 
buboled over. 

On taking a smear from a colony of 
the cultivated germs, and staining by 
the Gram method, no trouble was ex- 
perienced in observing the Bacillus aero- 
genes capsalutus. 














DR. J. R. SHAND. 


The above photograph of Dr, J. R. Shand was 
taken last February when he was traveling veterina- 
rian on the Isle of Luzon, with headquarters at Camp 
John Hay, the prettiest army post in the world, 
situated three hundred miles north of Manila in 
Beugnet Province adjacent to the town of Baguio, 
the Summer Capital of the Islands. This post is in 
the heart of the mountains amongst the pine trees, 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet. It is reached from the 
end of the railroad by auto along the famous Beugnet 
road, which cost so much money to build that pos- 
sibly you have heard about it. You have if you have 
read the charges of Representative Jones against the 
Republican Government of the Philippines. 


the mule is ©. K. and will be returned to 
duty in a few days none the worse for 
his experience. 
Discussion invited. 
J. R. Shand, M. D. C. 


Fort Wm: McKinley, P. I. 
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BARIUM CHLORIDE AS AN IMME- 
DIATE ACTING PURGATIVE. 
ser some time past I have felt that 

drugs were only secondary agents 
in therapy in the major portion of the 
diseases which we are combating. How- 
ever, that idea received a severe jolt in 
one particular case, on about the 15th 
of November ; when a mare was brought 
to me (at my residence) about 6:00 
a. m., and I was called out and asked if 
I knew what was the matter with the 
horse. A glance over the animal, I not- 
ed the general appearance, head hang- 
ing low, ears drooped, eyes rather wild 
and staring, hurried respiration, and 
damp and matted coat, showing that the 
animal had perspired profusely during 
the night. The owner was a stranger to 
me, and was very sullen, almost refus- 
ing to answer me at all when questioned. 

Because of the attitude of the owner 
toward me (seemingly) I wanted to say 
something that would hurt him, so I an- 
swered that indications pointed toward 
a ruptured stomach or, intestines, if so 
death would be the result, I hoped to see 
him flinch at this, but he never batted 
an eye. 

I learned after much questioning that 
this animal had filled up on wheat a cou- 
ple of days prior to that time, and had 
been given Baker’s Common Sense Lini- 
ment, a couple of doses of “One Minute 
Colic Cure,” and some aconite, and furth- 
er the owner had stood her in the creek 
most of the night, thinking she was 
foundered. But she hadn’t got well as 
he termed it, neither had there been any 
action from the bowels since the morning 
previous. I directed him to take her to 
my hospital and I would be there and 
treat her. I drove to the hospital at once 
and was waiting for him when he came. 

Temperature was normal, pulse 60, 
and compressible ; respiration 32. I gave 
one-quarter-grain arecoline at once, hy- 
podermically, emptied the rectum and 
gave a warm rectal injection § far 
into the bowels. In one-half hour 
gave another one-quarter-grain of are- 
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coline, one-half grain strychnine, 
still no defacation. In 20 minutes gave 
one-half grain arecoline; no results. Onc 
hour later I gave one-half arecoline. 
one-half grain strychnine, and another 
warm enemata containing gylcerine an 
Glauber salt, still no feces passed. Late: 
on I gave one grain of physostigmine 
combined with pilocarpine two grains 
and strychnine one-half grain with n 
response. I had adready passed the 
stomach tube and siphoned out the con 
tents as best I could (single tube) ani 
gave aromatic spirits of amonium witl 
other stimulants through the tube. 

By this time the pulse was slower an: 
stronger, respiration about 20 and n 
evidence of pain present at any tim 
after the animal had come under m; 
observation. The eserine and pilocar 
pine were repeated later on, and th. 
owner staying right there waiting fo 
results, and wanting to take mare hom: 
so as to lessen expenses. 

I determined to try barium chloride 
and at once administered 15 grains in 
travenously, and to my joyful surpris: 
got marked action in 20 seconds, but :: 
less than 15 minutes I was busy admin 
istering sedatives in the way of tincture 
of opium, chloral, etc., for a seriou: 
picture had begun to be presented, ani 
again to my surprise in less than two 
minutes after administering the above 
mentioned pain chasers, all unpleasant 
retching, straining, groaning, etc., had 
left her, and she leaned up against the 
side of the building, pulled back just 
enough to tighten the halter, and slept 
peacefully with no disturbance except- 
ing occasionally from the prick of the 
hypodermic needle when I administere: 
atropine or strychnine. 

At 6:00 p. m. the mare was moving 
about showing keen interest in her sur 
roundings, and at 7%:301 told the owne: 
to take her home, and upon going to 
her found her lying down, and 
forcing her to arise found her with a 
well-developed case of acute laminitis 
but, heard from owner a couple of day: 
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-ter and she was recovering from the 
aminitis. 
or once drugs, (especially the barium 
loride) worked miracles for me. 
J. C. Cox, D. V. M. 
‘Tonkawa, Okla. 


DISCUSSION OF “EPHEMERAL 
LAMENESS”* 


By E. Wallis Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., Cork, 
Treland 


The above is a “coined” term, to express 
a form of lameness which is of remarkably 
short duration and recovers spontaneously. 
Probably it is already familiar to many 
practitioners, but has not received any 
degree of attention. A consideration of 
the subject may not be pleasing to all 
minds, because one has to admit a certain 
amount of ignorance with reference to 
diagnosis; and moreover the cases I shall 
attempt to describe are not by any means 
“paying” ones. They recover so quickly 
that second visits are countermanded, and 
even the ubiquitous bottle of embrocation 
or “white oils” is not used up before the 
horse is again fit for work. 

The lameness appears either when the 
horse is at work or in the stable. In a case 
met with lately, the horse was attached to 
a heavy van, and while at a walking pace, 
suddenly went so lame in the near hind limb 
that he had to be taken out of harness. 
On examination I found that no weight 
could be borne by the limb, and it looked 
like a case of fractured pelvis. But nothing 
abnormal could be detected in any part of 
the leg. A “wait and see” diagnosis was 
given, and the horse was with difficulty led 
to his stable: the onlookers remarking that 
“any d— fool could see that it was a 
“broken leg.” 

Next morning I was surprised to find 
that the horse was working as usual, and 
not a trace of lameness was present! 

What an opportunity for a lightning 
diagnosis and for a prognosis, likewise for 
a demonstration of the miraculous powers 


* From The Veterinary Record. 


‘lameness at a glance. 
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of “white oils.” But alas! the risk was too 
great, and I have to be content with the 
thankless “wait and see” diagnosis. 

In another case a horse was found by the 
stableman in the early morning, so lame 
that a broken leg was suspected. On 
attendance I found the animal very lame 
in the off hind, and on movement he placed 
but little weight on the limb. Progression 
seemed to cause pain. Nothing abnormal 
could be detected. As some diagnosis had 
to be given, the muscles of the hip seemed 
a safe region on which to expend the 
energies of the stableman with fomentations 
and liaiment, until the visit on the following 
day. But mirabile dictu, an early telephone 
message came on the followiag morning, 
that “Persimmon” was quite sound and 
would be put to work. This news was not 
altogether pleasing, because the owner did 
not belong to Sam Weller’s “advice free” 
order, and visions of a good space in the 
ledger were shattered. 

I could recall several other cases of a 
similar kind in the hind limb, but wish to 
draw attention to the fact that cases may 
also occur in a fore limb. These I have 
observed especially in fresh horses, and 
those having high action. The lameness 
may occur either in harness or in the saddle. 
The attendant in one instance stated that 
when driving quickly in the street, the horse 
suddenly went “dog” lame. In another 
case the horse was being ridden, and quite 
close to his stable he went so lame that he 
could only be with difficulty brought home. 

At first sight the lameness simulates 
“dropped elbow,” and, indeed, in one 
instance I diagnosed it as such. But on 
the following morning I was reminded of 
the veracity of the hippocratic aphorism, 
“Experience is fallacious and judgment 
difficult,” because the horse was going 
quite sound. 

What is the nature of these cases? I 
candidly admit that I do not know. Prob- 
ably if I possessed the skill of the well- 
known professor, who, from hearing the 
sound of a horse walking, could distinguish 
the lame leg and recognise the seat of the 
I might be able to 
venture an opinion, but I am reminded 
that the Professor was most careful to 
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examine the foot in every case, so after all 
his skill was not beyond that of ordinary 
mortals. 

The diagnosis of lameness will always 
prove to be one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in professional work, and the prog- 
nosis is certain to cause much “stretching 
of the pia mater.” Progress in both these 
directions has been slow, and in many 
instances is more apparent than real. 
Dogmatism still succeeds in gaining repu- 
tations, and the assumption of super- 
natural skill proves a valuable asset to the 
tactful practitioner. He may endeavour 
to persuade his professional brethern that 
his skill is founded on a profound knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology, but those who 
are “in the know” are well aware that the 
sciences named have been for many years 
“closed books” to him. 

Cleverness has been defined as ‘‘Knowing 
your own ignorance and being able to con- 
ceal it from others;” and few will deny that, 
in the diagnosis of lameness, this type of 
cleverness is a very essential element to 
those who seek to obtain and maintain a 
reputation that is “oft won without merit.” 

The diagnosis of lameness offers a grand 
and unlimited scope for dogmatism and 
bluff, because the correctness of the opinions 
given can but seldom be tested by post- 
mortem examinations. So the consultant, 
Sir Oracle, or Professor Gamaliel, is able 
with impunity to differ in opinion from the 
ordinary practitioner, and to make him feel 
small. If the case has been treated for hip 
lameness, the consultant instantly jumps 
to the hock, and if the case recovers he gets 
the credit. But if the truth were known, 
the consultant is quite as much in doubt as 
the attending V. S., yet the fact remains 
that by treating the hock, so much time is 
occupied that, in the event of the cause of 
lameness being anywhere else, if curable, 
the case recovers by means of that very 
useful therapeutical agent—vest. 

Some are able to “go one better” and 
treat two regions simultaneously, with the 
plausible excuse that by blistering one joint 
the movement in the other is restricted. 
Or, if in a doubtful case the attending V. S. 
abstains from giving a definite opinion, the 
consultant with the utmost sang froid, 
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declares the existence of a fracture, but, 
mark you, always a curable one, thus adding 
to his false reputation, when the case 
recovers by the vis medicatrix natur+. 
Protected by the fact that post-mortem 
examinations are not likely to be held on 
such cases, the opinions given are some- 
times grotesque in the extreme. Thie 
wonder is how the owners of the hors:s 
manage to swallow some of the fairy tales 
that are manufactured by the “successiul 
and practical men.” 

On calmly considering the matter one is 
led to enquire how many diagnoses of lar e- 
ness are correct. No doubt when pus is 
found in the foot the veriest neophyte cin 
boast of his diagnostic powers, but tre 
finding is very often a difficult procedu:e, 
and is not accomplished by the observati \n 
of peculiarities of action. Even the gre:t- 
est “specialist” in lameness would hesitate 
to give a definite opinion until he had ma:le 
a careful examination of the foot, thus shovv- 
ing that in this respect at least he has not 
advanced from the knowledge possessed !y 
his ancestors. But in cases where nothing 
is found in the foot, and the horse either 
recovers or remains lame for an indefinite 
period, who can say as to the actual seat of 
the lameness. The old rule for a “working” 
diagnosis still remains good—if in doubt 
regarding the fore leg, say the lameness is 
in the foot; if in the hind leg, say it is in the 
hock. To this one might add that the 
term “rheumatism” is a very convenient 
one in practice—it will cover a multitude of 
blunders. 

Avoid the term “‘navicular disease,” it is 
a difficult hole to get out of, and clients 
know too much about its progressive nature 
and incurability. But rheumatism of the 
sensitive laminz or of the navicular bursa, 
is a useful term, because rheumatism is a 


“peripatetic” disease, and enables us to 


alter our diagnosis without confessing our 
error. And after all, why should not 
rheumatism affect the structures named and 
accouat for those obscure forms of foot . 
lameness which time proves are not due to 
navicular disease. Besides, one has always 
the crutch to lean on that the rheumatic 
cases may develop into navicular disease, so 
we can adopt a “wait and see” diagnosis. 
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Ditto, ditto, as regards hock lameness; 
incipient spavin, or rheumatism of the hock, 
is a useful term, and peradventure if the 
case recovers, but no spavin appears, we 
can still wriggle out of the difficulty for, as 
already remarked, by treating the hock, 
tine will be given for the real cause of the 
lameness to disappear, but the converse 
does not hold good. At any rate, the hock 
is a safe location for the majority of cases 
of hind leg lameness. 


By G. O. Rushie Grey, M. R. C. V. S., 
London, England 

By his record of cases of “Ephemeral 
lameness,” and his remarks thereon, Mr. 
E. Wallis Hoare has attempted to put us on 
our guard in making a diagnosis prognosis 
in cases of sudden lameness where the cause 
is undiscoverable. Below is given an account 
of a case occurring last summer which may 
supply a link in his chain of evidence. 

In the early part of the evening an urgent 
summons was received, by telephone, to 
attend a bay riding hack, about fifteen years 
old, which had suddenly gone lame and 


appeared to the owner to be in a serious 
condition. 

This mare had been in the possession of 
the same owner for the last eight years, and 
was in constant use for ordinary hacking, 
and frequently followed the hunt during the 


season. For the last year she had not been 
down to rest, and for nearly as long a period 
her action was not so free as formerly. On 
the previous day she was taken out, and 
although galloped a considerable distance 
nothing was noticed amiss. 

It was about half an hour before the 
message was received at the surgery that 
the mare was taken into the yard on the 
halter when she staggered and apparently 
only kept on her legs with difficulty. Imme- 
diately after this, it was seen that no weight 
could be supported by the off hind leg, and 
it was only with considerable trouble that 
she was got into her box. 

Symptoms.—I arrived about an hour and 
a half after the lameness first appeared, and 
was informed that for the last half an hour 
the mare had been quite herself again. Al- 
though as thorough an examination as 
possible was made, including rectal explora- 
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tion, the result was disappointing, as I could 
find nothing to explain the cause of the 
sudden severe lameness and its equally 
sudden disappearance. 

At the trot some stiffness was observed 
behind, while in the box I noticed a slight 
creaking sound such as made by a staircase, 
and after wondering what this could be for 
some moments, I discovered that it was 
caused by the mare herself whenever she 
moved. 

Once being on the alert, I found that the 
sound was audible from any position in the 
box, and after listening more closely (at the 
same time keeping the mare on the move) 
it seemed that the creaking could be heard 
more distinctly in the neighborhood of the 
knees in front and the hocks behind. The 
groom was not aware of the sound until I 
drew his attention to it, and unfortunately 
he was unable to say whether it had existed 
before or not. 

It appeared to me that these sounds (and 
probably their cause) were similar to what 
I have observed in one or two cases in 
humans suffering from chronic rheumatism 
of a joint, such as the knee. Could they 
possibly have been in any way connected 
with the cause of lameness? 

Rest was ordered, and a bottle of liniment 
given as a placebo. At the end of a week 
the lameness had not recurred, although 
the creaking sounds still continued, and 
exercise was begun again after which 
nothing further was heard of the mare. 

Probably this case might have proved a 
great pitfall had I seen it during the period 
of severe lameness. 


By G. Mayall, M. R. C. V. S., Bolton, 
England 
Old time and present day athletes, who are 
also veterinary surgeons, will often wonder 
at the limited views of lameness that some 
practitioners take. In the eyes of not a 
few, limbs of progression would appear only 
to consist of bones, tendons, ligaments and 
muscles. Of course, many of these being 
evident, palpable and apparent, and lame- 
nesses having to be located, probably make 
visible and tangible things bear the brunt 
of the blame more than they otherwise 
would do. Diseases, or temporary dis- 
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turbances of nerves and joints, toxzemias, 
and blood ailments, are often overlooked in 
considering the causes of lameness. Myositis 
and irregularities of blood circulation, dis- 
eases of veins or arteries, receive little con- 
sideration as causes of lameness. Strain on 
a joint, not necessarily followed by either 
swelling or long continued pain, is common 
enough with men doing very active things, 
and one may conclude that animals suffer 
in the same way. E. g., I was thrown out 
of my trap the other day—due to my pony 
slipping on “tar-mac,” the surface of which 
had been oiled by a too lubricating motor 
attendant—and I was first sent quickly 
against its front, where the whole weight 
of my body being suddenly thrown on to 
my wrists, one of them got bent back a bit 
too much. I felt pain at the carpus for a 
time, but a tight cold water bandage soon 
set me right. In this case there was no 
swelling, but if I had been an animal I 
should probably have gone quite lame for 
a day or so. 

Gymnasts, football players, bowlers at 
cricket, and even swimmers frequently have 
evanescent pain or stiffness in a limb after 
indulging in their exercises. Not that all 
horses may be classed with athletes, for, 
like human beings, some of them seem to 
be built more for comfort than speed, but 
all of them are subject to sudden variations 
of normal movement and to prolonged 
over-exertion, and all of them are liable to 
missteps, slips, and falls. 

Heavy draught horses brought in acutely 
lame, or found palpably lame in the stable 
last thing at night, and all right in the 
morning, have come under our observation 
more than once; trap horses, markedly lame 
in front and going sound next day have also 
been noticed, and I remember one case of 
lameness that might easily have mystified 
us; it was due to a picked-up nail left in a 
foot that had been imperfectly searched by 
a smith, and a leather put on over the top of 
the imbedded nail. . 

A diagnosis of rheumatism occasions the 
sceptical smile, and may be the cloak for 
something with a nasty name, but who can 
assert that horses never suffer from rheuma- 
tism? And if they do, why not put it in 
the list occasionally, especially where day 









after day in wet weather horses get thor- 
oughly soaked. 

In human medicine there are many causes 
producing motor inability and temporary 
motor disability which we hardly recognize 
at all in veterinary practice. As our 
patients are dumb, we can in some cases 
only surmise, but obscure lamenesses furnis 
matter for fuller consideration than the’ 
sometimes get. 





By “Anti-Humbug” 

Everybody who has had long experience 
and given serious attention to the lameness: s 
of the horse, must agree with the greatir 
part of Mr. E. Wallis Hoare’s interesting 
and able article in your last issue. A di:- 
tinguished member of the profession, w! o 
has given a greater amount of attention io 
the diagnosis and pathological anatomy of 
lamenesses than the bulk of the profession 
can boast of, said some years ago that 
fifty percent of lamenesses were undia::- 
nosable. Those of us who have mace 
numerous post-mortem examinations to dis- 
cover the lesions in peculiar lamenesses, or 
in certain cases showing symptoms or 
signs considered to be characteristic or 
specific of certain lesions, must have fre- 
quently got a “shocker” by finding nothing. 
This is no disgrace to us, especially as our 
patients rarely exhibit subjective signs or 
symptoms sufficient for us to limit the 
lesions to a certain part. Even the human 
surgeon with his articulate patient, is fre- 
quently left in the same state as the 
veterinarian is left in lamenesses—con- 
jecture. The veterinarian, however, has 
certain compensations: he can very often 
kill his patient or have the chance of a 
post-mortem examination. The human sur- 
geon cannot kill, and very rarely has the 
opportunity of a post-mortem examination. 
Our patients, if they cannot tell us any- 
thing do not mislead us. 

Mr. Hoare seems to me to be very sensi- 
tive of what the public think of, or care 
about, our diagnoses. But if horse-owners _ 
were enlightened, and quite competent to 
judge between one and another on such 
matters, upon which we ourselves are often 
ignorant, would they not dispense with our 
services and trust to luck? 
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We cannot often weigh or measure lame- 
nesses, and therefore our opinions on such 
must not infrequently be based upon con- 
jecture. When we are unconscious of our 
ignorance we are not unlikely overbrimming 
with conceit, and take an unchivalrous 
view of our opponents’ opinions. We for- 
get that wisdom only comes with experience 
and mature age; that is to say, after we 
have practiced our calling and made 
numerous mistakes, from which, as time 
has gone on, we have profited, we can look 
back on our past ignorance. How wise we 
are now! But when we have got to this 
stage should we call our younger and there- 
fore less experienced brethren, who are 
gradually climbing up the ladder of experi- 
ence, rogues, fools, or liars, because they 
lack our superior understanding? Should 
we not be chivalrously disposed towards 
them, and say “We were once like they.” 

The public employ us to give them satis- 
faction by assurance or deed; they do not 
understand our scientific knowledge and 
therefore they judge us by results. Our 
skill may be all bluff or “tact.” One is 


just as skilful in getting a case well with 


putting salt on the tail, as adopting tra- 
ditional methods of treatment, which are 
sometimes cruel and useless. Blistering 
the shoulder in splint lameness, or the hock 
in hip or stifle disease, is neither art nor 
science. There is nowadays no excuse for 
such brutal treatment since we have 
cocaine and the X-rays as diagnostic aids. 

As to navicular disease, many horses may 
have had the disease for a long period before 
showing any sign of lameness; others may 
show worse lesions on the sound limb than 
in the lame one; others apparently recover 
under treatment, or no treatment, or after 
a diagnostic injection of cocaine: remaining 
free from lameness for several months; they, 
however, become lame again, recover, and 
continue to repeat the sequence until finally 
they become permanently lame. Many of 
the so-called rheumatic foot lamenesses are 
in reality navicular disease, the lameness 
being out of all proportion to the lesions. 
To be certain the navicular bone is free 
from disease, one should compare a sus- 
pected bone with several healthy bones, or 
even make an histological examination. 
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One must not conclude that because a 
navicular bone appears to the naked eye 
healthy, that it is healthy, any more than 
an apparently healthy brain in nervous 
diseases is free from histological lesions. 

The rheumatism or rheumatic influence 
as understood in human medicine, occurs 
also in our patients. An old lesion in an 
active or passive state is a weak spot 
which is influenced by atmospherical change 
and other conditions not well understood 
When such a lesion occurs in a limb we may 
get an ephemeral lameness. This is sup- 
ported by what takes place in our own 
limbs. We can therefore reason from 
analogy. 

For the clinician to be truly an expert, 
he should be able to draw logical conclusions 
from a series of events arranged in order of 
sequence. In practice he reasons from 
effect to cause; in theory from cause to 
effect. But in order to do this efficiently, 
he must be a good anatomist, physiologist, 
bacteriologist, histologist, pathologist, and 
therapeutist combined. Lacking these at- 
tributes he becomes a pure empiric—relies 
entirely on experience, or rule of thumb; in 
fact his practice is of the hit or miss type. 

Clinical work is just as much a science 
as the sciences on which it is based; it is in 
reality the adoption of the natural sciences 
in the practice of medicine. In ‘clinical 
veterinary medicine very little science is 
generally adopted, for what reason I fail to 
understand, unless many of our teachers are 
lacking in general scientific training, and, 
therefore, are not conscious of the impor- 
tance of science in the clinique. 

The practicing veterinarian, generally a 
poor man struggling for existence, has to 
live, like any other professional man, and 
his ignorance is no more relatively profound. 
Even though he may be self-conscious of 
his Own shortcomings he has often the 
intelligence to mask it for his own preser- 
vation—a natural attribute. Does the 
lawyer tell his client he has no case? Does 
he always know the law? Does the parson 
tell his parishioners there is no hereafter, 
that the mystery of the Bible is an illusion? 
Does he always act up to his teachings? 
Does the physician tell his imaginaires or 
neurotics they only fancy? Etc., etc., etc. 
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The veterinarian is often either preaching 
his superiority over, or inferiority under all 
other men. ‘Tis a pity he cannot put his 
energy to a more profitable use, and say: 
What I have made myself Iam. Whining 
is symptomatic of a peevish disposition. 


COMMENT BY MR. HOARE 


I beg to thank the writers who criticised 
my note on the above subject. One writer, 
however, ‘“‘Anti-Humbug,” has rather mis- 
understood my remarks in a few instances, 
and a little explanation will probably show 
that we do not differ to a marked extent. 

1. Iam not “very sensitive of what the 
public think of, or care about, our diag- 
noses.” Personally, this matter does not 
trouble me, but from a commercial aspect 
one has to pay attention to the views of 
the public, otherwise that very important 
book, the ledger, would suffer, and ia these 
days of competition and motor traction, one 
is compelled to pander to the whims and 
caprices of clients. Probably if I were in 
the happy position of being independent of 
practice, or had laid by the nest egg, I 
should find no better form of amusement 
than telling clients just what my candid 
opinion was of themselves and of their 
animals. Probably, too, they would ap- 
preciate such opinions, when they were 
aware that I did not take the pains to 
retain their patronage or submit to their 
vagaries. 

2. Idid not intend my remarks to apply 
to the junior members of the profession. 
In my experience the “Sir Oracles” belong to 
the senior members, those ‘dressed in 
purple and fine linen,’ who, from their 
standing and reputation are able to assume 
the mantle of infallibility, and who, like 
the stoics of old, “never are in doubt, never 
suffer remorse, never change their minds, 
and never made a mistake.” 

It is the junior member who is conscious 
of committing errors—too conscious at 
times, when he has to compete with one of 
the type described by the poet as “most 
ignorant when he’s most assured.” 

I do not agree that wisdom always comes 
with experience, for examples are not want- 
ing to demonstrate that in mature age many 
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men persuade themselves that they cannot 
make mistakes; the juniors, on the con- 
trary, very soon find out the veracity of 
humanum est errare. 

3. With reference to navicular disease, 
I am quite aware that in the early stages*a 
very careful examination of the navicular 
bone is necessary in order to detect the 
lesions. But I am also aware that many 
cases are diagnosed as navicular disease, 
the horses pass into other hands, and the 
after-history shows that they go sounc. 
I am very sceptical as to the possibility ci 
a horse affected with navicular disease bein 
able to go sound fur any length of time. 
No doubt it is easy to assert that the sea: 
of lameness is in the navicular bone, but to 
prove it is quite another matter. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the 
number of aged horses that on postmortem 
examination would show perfectly normal 
navicular bones, i. e., on histological ex- 
amination. 

4. With reference to the remark ‘‘Whin- 
ing is symptomatic of a peevish disposi 
tion,” I may suggest that if all were satis- 
fied with the present state of affairs and did 
not whine, or even bark and bite occa- 
sionally, progress would be slow or non- 
existent. It is well to enquire into existing 
views and methods, and to challenge their 
accuracy. It is of advantage to be scepti- 
cal, and not to blindly follow the dicta laid 
down by either authorities—textbooks or 
successful practitioners. It is right and 
proper, although not always pleasant, to 
confess ignorance on many points, and to 
cast aside the veneer of pharisaical su- 
periority which is so often assumed. 

Energies devoted to exposing the shams 
and sophistries that exist in the profession 
are by no means wasted. Nothing does 
more to purify the professional arena than 
to demonstrate to the public that men of 
supposed great skill—the giants of their 
time, the great Moguls whose opinion is 
never questioned—can make mistakes quite 
as readily as the juniors, who, while pos- 
sessing high ideals, are unable to conceal 
their errors. The latter often lack the 
Pecksniffian code of morals which, boldly 
practiced, so often leads to commercial 
success, and noble reputations. 





THE MILK SUPPLY OF TOPEKA 


EMACIATED COLT FROM DENTAL 
IRREGULARITY 


I was called to treat a case of anemia in 
a colt, one year old. It had been pastured 
on the best of meadow pastures, but was 
almost past getting up when down. 

fhe owner said it would eat all the 
time while on pasture, but would not eat 
hay or grain to do any good. 

The first thing I did was to examine her 
tecth, and found two of them separated 
and the. food packed between them very 
tightly. I worked some time and finally 
got them clean and then I used a small 
dental saw and cut them so the food would 
not catch again. In line of medicinal 
treatment I used triple arsenates with 
nuclein, and I am getting a rapid recovery. 

It was plain she was starving to death. 
I feel it pays one to look after the teeth 
on such occasions. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE is the best journal for men of 
our profession published in America. I 
would not be without it for five times its 
actual cost. 

Cecit Hays, D. V. S. 

Glenville, W. Va. 


METHODS OF IMPROVING THE MILK 
SUPPLY OF TOPEKA, KANSAS 


It is a matter of but about five years since 
the milk supply of Topeka was characterized 
as uninspected, dirty, watered and pre- 
served. Conditions were such that it was 


very difficult to secure good milk. “They 
all did it.” Today the citizens of Topeka 
are served with milk that is clean and milk 
that satisfies the accepted definition of milk. 
In butter-fat content, it averages around 
4 percent, the law requiring 3.25 percent. 

I am well aware of the fact that the con- 
ditions surrounding the milk supply of a 
city of 50,000 population are far different 
from those to be met with in a larger city 
and that the position of Dairy and Milk 
Inspector might seem to be a sinecure. 
Let me assure you, however, that it has 
been only by hard work that any measure 
of success has been attained. We believe 
that we have one of the best ordinances 
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of any city of its class, and that we also 
have as good a milk supply as can be found 
where similar conditions prevail. 

I will pass over the trials attendant upon 
the inception of milk inspection in Topeka. 
Summing it all up, I believe that the chief 
means may be well expressed by the word 
“publicity” with a liberal supply of tact 
and diplomacy in handling the producers 
and the public. We have the hearty co- 
operation of the local press and our monthly 
reports are eagerly looked for by all. One 
of these reports was not issued this past 
summer and the scores of inquiries received 
relating to it showed conclusively the gen- 
eral interest in them. 

Each month at least one pint bottle of 
milk is secured on the street from the de- 
livery wagon of every distributor. These 
samples are taken to the laboratory as 
collected and there examined for cleanli- 
ness, butter-fat content, possible adultera- 
tion and preservatives. The examination 
for cleanliness is made by passing each 
pint of milk through the cotton filter of a 
milk sediment tester. This filter, which 
will contain in visible form on the cotton 
all the insoluble dirt in the pint of milk, 
serves as the means of classifying the same 
as to grades I, II or III, clean, slightly dirty 
or dirty. If any dealer’s milk falls in class 
II or III, his piece of cotton is pasted on a 
printed form calling his attention to it, 
and mailed to him. Sometimes the in- 
spector carries his sediment tested with 
him and makes the examination for dirt 
in the presence of the dairyman himself. 
The other tests are carried out according to 
approved methods. 

On the first day of each month, the local 
press publishes the record of butter-fat 
content and grade of milk of each dis- 
tributor along with whatever the milk 
inspector may wish to say to the public 
or dairymen on matters pertaining to milk. 

Irregular inspections are made of con- 
ditions at the dairies, scoring the same on 
official score cards. Sometimes these scores 
are made public in the regular reports. 

Occasionally, complete scoring of the 
milk as taken from the wagons is made by 
a disinterested judge and these scores pub- 
lished. 
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Frequently, culture plates are made from 
samples, more for securing information as 
to character of bacterial flora than for actual 
count value. 

The inspector has endeavored to avail 
himself of all the means provided to aid in 
systematizing his work, and making it 
effective. The monthly publication, con- 
taining records and results of work done, 
has been productive of results where other 
methods would have failed. 

We are handicapped by insufficient funds 
and cannot prosecute the work as vigorously 
as could be desired. 

Geo. F. Bass, M. S. D. V. S. 
Dairy and Milk Inspector. 
Topeka, Kans. 


SPIROCHAETA SUIS, ITS SIGNIF- 
ICANCE AS A PATHOGENIC 
ORGANISM 


Spirochaeta suis is an organism found in 
the intestinal ulcers, crypts in the ceca, 
and external local lesions of animals suffer- 
ing from hog cholera. It is a typical 
spirochete, simulating in many charac- 
teristics Spirochaeta pallida, Spirochaeta 
gallinarum, and other forms whose mor- 
phology and life history are becoming bet- 
ter understood. Spirochaeta suis appears 
to be capable of breaking up into granules 
and these granules may play an important 
part in the life cycle and physiological 
functions of the organism. They are pres- 
ent in the blood of cholera hogs, in cultures 
of the Spirochaeta suis, and are capable of 
producing the disease in healthy hogs. 

In the blood of hogs suffering from chol- 
era the presence of a relatively large spiro- 
chete in few numbers has been recognized. 
As this organism has not been found in the 
blood of normal hogs it may represent 
Spirochaeta suis in a transitional form. 
Its morphological variation from Spiro- 
chaeta suis, as found in ulcers and local 
foci, may be due to the unfavorable action 
of blood as a medium or to its natural 
processes as a part of the life cycle of the 


species. 


Spirochaeta suis is an obligatory anae-— 


robic organism and usually requires several 
weeks’ incubation for growth to take place 
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on‘artificial culture medium. Cultures con- 
taining the organism in the form of gran- 
ules and spirochetes may be passed through 
bacteria-proof filters and the spirochetes 
removed, the few small granules which pass 
through being capable of producing hog 
cholera or resistance to the disease. 

The Spirochaeta is, according to the 
authors, capable of producing typical hog 
cholera when injected into healthy hogs. 
This is true not alone of contaminate: 
cultures made directly from the intestin:| 
ulcers of cholera hogs; second and third 
generations on artificial culture media, con- 
taining the Spirochaeta suls, as well as the 
Berkefeld filtrates of the same transfers, are 
capable of producing hog cholera and marked 
reactions, which confer more or less pro- 
tection against the disease. The patho- 
genicity of these cultures does not appear 
to be due to the passage of an unknown “‘in- 
visible micro-organism,” which is finally 
transmitted to healthy hogs by inocula- 
tion. Control experiments tend to show 
that the pathogenicity of the cultures of 
Spirochaeta suis is due to the species itself 
in the form of spirochetes or granules. 

Finally, in those hogs which received the 
disease from cultures of Spirochaeta suis, 
the organism is present in the intestinal 
lesions or local external lesions, as demon- 
strated by the dark field examination. 

From the results, which have practically 
fulfilled Koch’s postulates in so far as it is 
possible with an organism possessing the 
biological characteristics of spirochetes, it 
is concluded that Spirochaeta suis is more 
nearly established as the specific cause of 
hog cholera than any other known or- 
ganism.— WALTER E. Kinc and GEORGE 
L. HorrmMann, Jour. Infect. Diseases, 13 
(1913), No. 3, Vol. 13, pp. 497-498. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


I desire the correct addresses of the 
following newly elected members of the 
A. V. M. A., whose letters have been re- 
turned “Unclaimed” or “Unknown:” 

Dr. George E. Potter, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Alne Edward Cameron, Regina, 
Sask. 

Dr. John M. Courtright, Easton, Penn. 




















Dr. Orville E. McKim, New York 
City. 

Dr. Bruce Blair, Jersey City, N. J. 

Please see that your own address is 
correct on the secretary's file. 

Give street address or post office box. 

N. S. Mayo, Secretary, 

1753 Ravenswood, Chicago, III. 














MODUS OPERANDI OF STOMACH 
LAVAGE 

I have read in Veterinary Medicine the 

“Surgical Treatment of Colics” by Dr. 

L. A. Merillat of Chicago. He recom- 

mends catheterization of 
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of parturient paresis with complete re- 
covery in a few hours, this being the 
fourth time that I had been called to this 
animal (once each year) and at this 
time it had been three months since she 
had calved. 


Tuscola, Iil. J. F. Gillispie. 









BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 98.) 
3. That the medical and veterinary 


professions and others by their great 
demand should make it necessary to 











the stomach in acute indi- 
gestion in the horse. I will 
ask a few questions. 

What kind of tube does 
he use? 

What is his method of 
passing it? Explain fully, 
how he performs the op- 
eration. 

How does he keep the 
animal quiet for operation 
and how long does it take? 

I find these cases are 
























very hard to handle on ac- L 
count of excessive pain 
and restlessness. 

J. A. Haas. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

[It would require more space than 
there is available in this issue to reply 
fully to your questions. You will find 
this whole subject fully discussed and 
answers given to all of your questions, 
in minute detail in “Colics and Their 
Treatment” now in press and supplied 
on advance orders (before March 1st) 
for $1.00 per copy.—ED.] 



















PARTURIENT (?) PARESIS REMOTE 
FROM PARTURIENCY 

In answer to question on page 634, 
November issue of your valuable jour- 
nal (Has parturient paresis ever been 
known to occur three months after par- 
turition?) permit me to say that on 
June 6th, 1909, I gave a Black Angus 
cow air treatment, showing all symptoms 











Residence, Auto, Barn, Helpers, and some Patients of Dr. W. M. Me¢Fadden, 
Luck, Wisconsin. 


revise or reprint any work every eight 
months during a period of fourteen 
years, and yet this is the record of this 
work, 

The frequent revision of this dic- 
tionary has enabled its makers to keep 
it right up to date; a matter of much 
importance in view of the number of 
new terms that are constantly appear- 
ing in the fields of serology, pathologic 
chemistry and experimental medicine. 

More than 5,000 new terms not con- 
tained in the sixth edition are defined 
in this one, the general plan of which 
is the same as that of its predecessor. 

Seventh Revised Edition. Flexible 
leather, 331 illustrations, 119 in colors. 
$4.50 net; thumb indexed, $5.00 net. 
Published by W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London. 
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SERODIAGNOSIS OF PREGNANCY 
(Continued from page 96.) 


solutiou of placenta peptone in a test 
tube. The contents of the test tube are 
then poured into the polariscope tube, 
which has a capacity of 2 cc. and the 
optical rotation of the mixture is deter- 
mined with the polariscope at 37°C. The 
tube which is provided with an electric 
heating device whereby a constant tem- 
perature of 37°C may be maintained, is 
now left in the polariscope and readings 
are taken from time to time. If any dif- 
ference is noted between the reading 
taken at the outset and the ones taken 
later, enzyms are present which are spe- 
cific for placenta peptone. Accordingly, 
the presence of pregnancy is suspected. 
(To Be Continued.) 





BULLETINS FOR VETERINA- 
RIANS 

The following bulletins of interest to 
veterinarians have been issued by the 
state experiment stations and others 
during the month: 

Cost of milk production, Extension 
Bulletin No. 2, by Fred Rasmussen, 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Durham. 

The Municipal Abattoir, Bulletin No. 
173, by R. M. Allen and J. W. McFar- 
lin, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lexington. 

Hog Cholera and Its Prevention, 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Farm Bulletin 
No. 4, by B. A. Beach, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Fumigation and Spraying, Bulletin 
172, by H. Garman, Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexing- 
ton. 

The Measurement of the Intensity 
of Inbreeding, Bulletin No. 215, by 
Raymond Pearl, Main Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono. 

Care of the Dairy Herd, Circular No. 
136, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster. 

Tuberculosis, Bulletin 123, by H. H. 
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Haynmer, Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College. 

Feeding Work Horses, Bulletin 18, 
by C. W. McCampbell, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Man- 
hattan. 

Milk Standards, Second Report of 
the Commission on Milk Standards 
appointed by the New York Milk Com- 
mittee, containing resolutions adopte:| 
at the meeting in Richmond, Va., Ma 
2-3, 1913. Reprint from Public Healt) 
Reports by the Government Printin 
Office, Washington. 

The Effect of Certain Dairy Opera- 
tions Upon the Germ Content of Milk, 
Bulletin No. 365, by H. A. Harding, 
G. L. Ruehle, J. K. Wilson and G. A 
Smith, New York Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Geneva. 

Dairying in Oklahoma, comprisin: 
Feeding Dairy Cows, Milk Production, 
and Care and Management of Dair: 
Cattle, Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Stillwater. 

A Preliminary Report cn the In- 
vestigations of Bovine Red Water 
(Cystic Hematuria) in Washington, 
Bulletin No, 112, by Dr. J. W. Kalkus, 
Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman. 

Spirochaeta Suis, Its Significance as 
a Pathogenic Organism, Studies on 
Hog Cholera, by Walter E. King and 
George L. Hoffmann, Parke, Davis & 
Company, Detroit. Reprinted from 
The Journal of Infectious Diseases, 
Vol. 13, No. 3, November 1913, pp. 
463-498. 

The Veterinary Alumni Quarterly, 
published quarterly by The Veterinary 
Alumni Association, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, subscription _ price 
$1.00 per year. 

Anti-Hog Cholera 
Tennessee Agricultural 
Station. (Illustrated) 

The Canadian Medical Association 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 11, Toronto. 
This issue contains an article on Vet- 
erinary Education, by Dr. Chas. H. 


Serum Plant. 
Experiment 
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Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Higgins, Pathologist of the Dominion 


Rabies and Its Prevention, by J. 
\fcl, Phillips, Monthly Bulletin, Ohio 
“tate Board of Health, Reprints may 
be had from the author. 

Rabies and the Administration of the 
Pasteur Treatment by the Family Phy- 
sician, by James MclI. Phillips, Pasteur 
lustitute, of Columbus, Ohio. 

Rabies Vaccine for Veterinary Use, 
by James Mcl. Phillips, M. D., Pasteur 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


FISTULOUS WITHERS WELL IN THREE 
WEEKS 


A fine family horse, seven years old, with 
a glorious case of fistulous withers, was 
brought to me for treatment. I proceeded 
to open it very freely in three places, thus 
establishing good drainage, and used our 
old-time sticks in the tubes, and locally 
used an absorbent of iodine, bichloride and 
ammonia, and also administered poly- 
bacterins. 

I have been treating this case only three 
weeks and he is now doing farm work. Do 
you not think I struck him lucky? Has 
anyone a better or more rapid treatment 
for fistula? If so, let us have it. 

Cecit Hayes, D. V. S. 

Glenville, W. Va. 


Productive Swine Husbandry, by G. 
E. Day, B. S. A., Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. This is a work for agricultural 
students, swine breeders and others 
desiring concise yet comprehensive, 
practical yet scientific information on 
this subject. 

The chapter on disease of swine is 
without value to veterinarians. This 
brings to mind the poverty of our lit- 
erature on this subject and emphasizes 
the great need for a good scientific 
work on swine diseases. So recently 
as five years ago, porcine practice was 
scarcely thought of by veterinarians, 
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but now all is changed. With the 
extended use of antihog-cholera serum 
this phase of practice has increased 
many fold and during the fall is now 
of first importance with a great many 
practitioners. Our literature has not 
kept pace with the development of the 
subject. 

Cloth bound, 330 pages, 73 illustra- 
tions, $1.50 net. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia and London. 


The Ohio Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at the 
Terre Haute Veterinary College, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Feb. 3rd and 4th. 

The program this year will be exceptionally 
good, especially the clinic. There will be a 
number of difficult operations that will be 
demonstrated by skilled operators. 





RECOVERY FROM TETANUS NEONA- 
TORUM 


The tetanus developed in the case reported by 
Wolff in a child 9 days old, and benefit was derived 
from serotherapy and large doses of chloral. with 
final complete recovery. The tetanus antitoxin 
was injected in the vicinity of the umbilicus at 
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first, the next day subcutaneous, and the third 
day half subcutaneous and half intramuscular. 
The total dosage was 300 units. The chloral was 
given by the rectum, 0.5 Gm. as the daily dose. 
This is larger in proportion than the maximum 
dose for adults; one day this dose was given at 
each of the three feedings. Feeding was possible 
only through the stomach tube with the child 
under the profound influence of the chloral. The 
eighth day no chloral was given, only 0.5 Gm. 
bromid, but the chloral had to be resumed agaid 
the next day in order to feed the child. By thn 
eighteenth day the dose had been gradually reducee 
to 0.25 Gm. chloral, and by the twenty-seventh day 
natural feeding could be resumed and all drugs were 
dropped. The child recovered rapidly and seems 
normal. Recovery from tetanus neonatorum is so 
rare that Wolff thinks this method of treatment 
which protected the child from exhaustion from the 
convulsions while permitting adequate nourishment 
certainly was instrumental in the cure.—Deut. Med. 
Woch. Abst. in J. A. M. A. 


Dr. Geo. Locke of Luray, Va., was indicted 
by the grand jury of Luray, Page Co., Va., 
and was tried before the November court 
and convicted. He was fined fifty dollars 
for practicing without a certificate from the 
state board and forty-four dollars for prac- 
ticing without license. 

For failure to pay these fines he was re- 
manded to jail, Monday, December 15th. 


A CASE of paratuberculous enteritis in a 
horse. Lienaux. Annal. d. Med. Vet., 
1913, Vol. 21, p. 197.—A case of this dis- 
ease was noted in a three-year-old horse. 
The animal was diarrhaeic for six weeks 
and the pathologic changes were similar to 
those generally found when this condition 
is observed in bovines. In the lymphatic 
glands located in the affected areas a few 
acid fast bacilli were noted. The mesen- 
teric lymph glands also showed this 
organism. 

Dr. Tait Butler, editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, was elected secretary of the South- 
ern Cattlemen’s Association at their recen| 
meeting in Memphis, Tenn, The next (1914 
annual meeting will be held in Meridian, 
Miss. 

Dr. A. O. Kennedy, Columbia, Tenn., sus- 
tained a serious and painful fracture of th: 
radius of his left arm from the kick of an 
able-bodied, Tennessee mule. The doctor was 
engaged in using the trocar in a case of flatu 
lent colic when he received the kick. 

Dr. T. A. Unger of Coon Rapids, Iowa 
died at his home Nov. 27, 1913. Dr. Unge: 











ONCE MORE 


THERAPOGEN 


BETTER AND SWEETER THAN 
ALL OTHER DISINFECTANTS 


For asepticizing the site of operation; for 
dressing wounds after operating; for cuts, 
lacerations, nail punctures, etc.; for disin- 
fecting hands or instruments; for the ob- 
stetrist especially in removal of afterbirth, 
and in foetal discharges. 


Dr. Edgar W. Powell, Bryn Mawr, Pa., writes: | 
am very glad to receive your letter, stating that 
we can again procure Therapogen. I used it a 
long as I could get it, and Dr. Adams and |! 
wrote to nearly every wholesale druggist in Phila 
delphia, New York, Boston, etc., that we though! 
might be able to furnish it. * * * 

I think it far surpasses any other disinfectant 
for use in serous or mucous cavities, catarrhal con- 
ditions, etc., and I wish you would send me a 
gallon at your earliest convenience. 

Dr. H. Dunbar Martien, West Philadelphia, 
writes: Enclosed please find check for one gallon 
of Therapogen, which I have used for a long time 
and am glad to know I can again obtain it, as it 
is too good a preparation for any veterinarian to 
be_ without. 

Appreciations like the above are coming in al! 
the time. 


THE GREAT DIFFERENCE 


THERAPOGEN builds up tissues, has an 
exceptionally sweet odor, and is benefi- 
cial even to hands and instruments. 


ALL THE OLDER DISINFECTANTS 
destroy tissue, because they are too vio- 
lent, they SMELL HORRID and injure 
hands or instruments! 


THEODORE MEYER 


Sole Maker for the United States. 


CHEMIST 


528 Locust St., Phila. 
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had been a resident of Coon Rapids since 
1898 and had built up a large practice, being 
unusually successful in his work. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin has leased the deceased 
doctor’s stables and hospital and will carry 
on the practice. 

Dr. C. E. Kord, Terre Haute Veterinary 
College, 712, has recently located in Pulaski, 
Tenn. 

At the recent meeting of the Tennessee 
Veterinary Medical Association held in Mem- 
phis, Dr. Tait Butler and Mr. Harry C. Mcore 
were elected to honorary membership. 

Dr. Geo. R. White, state veterinarian of 
Tennessee, has selected Dr. M. W. Miller, 
Terre Haute Veterinary College, 13, to take 
charge of the state antihog-cholera serum 
plant. Dr. Miller’s address is 1502 Clinton 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 

The next annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Veterinary Medical Association will be held 
in Nashville some time during November, 
1914. 

All Tennesseans are extremely sorry to 
learn that Dr. J. A. Kiernan, U. S. veterinary 
inspector in charge of tick eradication in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi is to soon 
move his headquarters from Nashville, Tenn., 
to Brimingham, Ala. The ticks have been 
eradicated from 51 counties in Tennessee and 


the state released from quarantine, hence it 
became necessary for Dr. Kiernan and his 
field force to shift their base of operations 
further south. His work is greatly appreci- 
ated by the people among whom he worked. 
Dr. Kiernan enjoys the distinction of being 
the first man to demonstrate that it was pos- 
sible to eradicate ticks from a whole state. 


“IMMIGRATION, Domestic and Foreign” is 
the title of an address by Dr. Wm. H. Dal- 
rymple, delivered at the organization of the 
Mississippi Valley Immigration Association. 

The address has been published in pamphlet 
form for public distribution by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Baton Ronge, - Louisiana, 
from whom it may be attained by request. 


THE ANNUAL report of the Inspector of 
Animals of the city of Lawrence, Mass., con- 
tains an account of a spirited controversy be- 
tween Dr. Jno. F. Winchester, Inspector and 
Mr. Fred F. Walker, State Commissioner of 
Animal Industry over the diagnosis of a case 
in a horse which was destroyed as rabid. 

A Civiz Service Examination will be held 
February 4th to fill vacancies in the position 
of Veterinary Inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The entrance salaries range 
from $1,200 to $1,400 per year. 

The Civil Service Commission announces 
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POLYVALENT CALF | 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 


Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 





Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” ‘“Heaves,” and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 


VERGOTININE 


“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin 


“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l Urbaine, Paris. 


“An energetic reconstituent * * * 
and dynamic tonic.” 
Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military Veterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 


Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR -LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO— 443-445 South Dearborn St. 








that it is probable that a large number of 
appointments will be made in the near future 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry and that 
the Commission has experienced considerable 
difficulty in the past in securing a sufficient 
number of eligibles to meet the needs of the 
service in these positions and urges qualified 
persons to enter the examination. 


Wisconsin State Veterinary Society. 

The Wisconsin State Veterinary Society 
held its third semi-annual convention and 
banquet at Sheboygan August 19-20, 1913, 
having the following program: 

Opening Address—Pres. J. T. Hernsheim. 

Address of Welcome—Mayor Dickmann of 
Sheboygan, who in brief and selected words 
welcomed the society to his city and gave an 
interesting history of the city, stating that 
the “Four C’s” explained or signified the 
things Sheboygan was noted for, viz.: Chil- 
dren, churches, cheese and chairs. 

Municipal Milk and Meat Inspection—Dr. 
S. L. Pilgrim, city meat and dairy inspector 
of Milwaukee. 

Surgical Relief for Contortion of the 
Uterus in the Cow—A. H. Hartwig, Water- 
town. 

The Good of the Profession—Dr. H. P. 
Clute, Milwaukee. 

Dairy Inspection—Dr. G. Ed. Leech, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

- The Hog Cholera Problem in Wisconsin 

(Discussion). 

Detailed report of experiment with anti- 
abortion serum (Mulford’s) on twenty-four 
head of dairy cattle conducted at the clinics 
of the last semi-annual convention. The fol- 
lowing report was given: “Out of twenty- 
four. cows which had aborted the previous 
year, two again aborted, one of which was 
slaughtered and the other received a second 
treatment with the serum and carried her 
calf the natural period of gestation.” 

Each paper and subject on the program was 
followed by lively discussions. 

The following veterinarians applied for 
membership and were elected: Dr. Edward 
Boessewetter, Dr. B. H. Schoedde, Dr. E. L. 
Morgenroth, Dr. Jas. O’Donnell, Dr. H. L. 
Eddy, Dr. A. C. Stolzmann and Dr. A. J. 
Matthias. Dr. A. H. Baker and Dr. L. A. 
Merillat, of Chicago, were elected honorary 
members of the association. 

Dr. L. C. Tasche of Sheboygan was elected 
vice-president, the chair formerly held by 
Dr. J. S. Atkinson of Marinette, whose death 
caused the vacancy. Dr. Atkinson was one 
of the signers and charter members of the 
articles of corporation of the society. His 
support and aid toward the advancement of 
the veterinary profession will never be for- 
gotten. 

At seven o’clock the members of the con- 
vention gathered around the banquet table at 
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Hotel Foeste, spread with tasty viands. 
G. Ed. Leech acted as toastmaster, call- 
» upon most members for remarks, making 
n enjoyable evening of business, music 
| merriment. 
ir, A. H. Baker of Chicago was one of 

. distinguished guests present. 

lhe meeting adjourned shortly before 

inight to continue the program and clinic 

following day. 

\ueust 20 (Second Day). 

clinic was in charge of Dr. L. A. 
Merillat of Chicago, who performed several 

‘or operations. Dr. Merillat’s demonstra- 
ions and skill as a surgical operator were 
ercatly appreciated by everyone present. 

Dairy stock judging brought on very in- 
teresting methods and valuable discussions. 

Dairy hygiene was further discussed at 
the farm with practical dairy buildings, and 
cattle for discussion and inspection. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 P. M. with 
an expression from every veterinarian pres- 
ent that the meeting was one of the most 
instructive, pleasant, business-like meetings 
ever held in Wisconsin. 

The fourth annual convention will be held 
at Milwaukee, February 10th and 11th, 1914. 

W. W. ArzsercerR, M.D.C., 
Secretary. 


Anout one hundred forty veterinarians 
attended the Sixth Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians, January 8th and 9th, at the 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
Ne. 

The following were among the veterina- 
rians of note who had a part in the program: 
V. A. Moore, W. L. Williams, D. H. Udall, 
H. J. Milks, John W. Adams, Geo. H. Berns, 
W. G. Hollingworth. 


Razies has been exceedingly prevalent 
among cattle, horses, dogs and cats, in Ta- 
coma, Washington, during the past season. 
Since February 28th, 1913, about one hundred 
fifty cases of dogs affected with rabies 
have been treated by Doctors Button and 
Button in their hospital. Both doctors have 
been compelled to take the Pasteur Treat- 
ment. 


Dr. Joun H. Werster, Marysville, Califor- 
nia, has just been placed in charge of the 
federal meat inspection, of Reno, Nevada. 
His address is care of Y. M. C. A. 


_Dr. E. Tuomas, Arlington, S. Dak., died 
Christmas Day. Dr. Thomas has practiced 
veterinary medicine in Arlington, S. Dak., 
for many years. 


Dr. E. H. Fracee, a veterinarian of Blau- 
velt, N. Y., died recently. 








A New Edition of the Stand- 
ard Work tor Horseshoers 
and Veterinarians 








New Eleventh Edition Revised and Partly Rewritten 
By JOHN W. ADAMS, A. B., V. M. D. 


Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics, and Lecturer on Shoe- 
ing in the Veterinary School, University of Pennsylvania 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
HORSESHOEING 


For Horseshoers and Veterinarians 


By A. LUNGWITZ 
229 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


translation of the tenth German edi- 

tion of this work, Prof. Anton Lung- 
witz, the author, having reached the age 
of retirement, expressed a desire that the 
translator assume entire responsibility 
for future editions. The new eleventh 
edition has therefore been entirely pre- 
pared by Prof. Adams. To note the 
progress of farriery during the past ten 
years many chapters have been revised, 
necessitating resetting, and 61 new il- 
lustrations have been added and many 
redrawn. The work has long been a 
standard text-book for students of Vet- 
erinary Medicine and for farriers who 
wish to pass qualifying examinations or 
for other reasons desire to perfect them- 
selves in their work. This new Ameri- 
can edition brings the book up-to-date. 


S INCE the publication in 1904 of the 


“A knowledge of the principles of 
horseshoeing is indispensable to Vet- 
erinarians. 

“The scholarship, ability and repu- 
tation of the translator is sufficient 
guarantee of the merit of this work 
which will be found of great value to 
the veterinarian and undoubtedly will 
meet with a cordial reception at the 
hands of both students and practi- 
tioners.’”’—American Jl. of Veterinary 
Medicine. 








J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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January 6th, 1914, Dr. W. M. McFadden, 
of Luck, Wisconsin, was issued a patent on 
a self adjusting sling for horses. 

In the case of the People of the State of 
California vs. T. W. Barstow, veterinarian, a 
decision was rendered which practically nulli- 
fies the veterinary practice act in California, 
in that the court held the law discriminates 
against citizens of the state and is, therefore, 
invalid. Barstow was acquitted. 

A coMMITTEE of the Mississippi State Vet- 
erinary Association is at the State Capitol 
endeavoring to induce the legislature, which 
is now in session, to enact a veterinary prac- 
tice law. 


How to Tell the Age of Cattle. 


The calf when born has two pair of inci- 
sors, the other two pair appear during the 
first month. When a calf is eighteen months 
old, it loses the middle pair of milk incisors, 
and grows a permanent pair. The next pair, 
one on each side, is replaced at twenty-seven 
months of age, the third pair at thirty-six 
months, the fourth or outside pair, at forty- 
five months. The time of appearance of these 
incisors varies within rather narrow limits, 
so that we are able to tell the age of young 
cattle fairly accurately. 


The calf also has a temporary set of mo- 
lars which are later replaced with permanent 
ones, but they are not considered in estimat- 
ing the age of the animal—G. E. Morton, 
Fort Collins, Colo., in News Notes. 


Dr. L. A. Merillat, prominent in veterinary 
circles as a practitioner, teacher and author 
of veterinary text books, has accepted the po- 
sition of professor of surgery in the McKil- 
lip Veterinary College. For the past twelve 
years Dr. Merillat has held the chair of sur- 
gery in the Chicago Veterinary College. 
Prior to that time he was connected with 
the McKillip Veterinary College as secretary 
of the institution and professor of anatcmy and 
therapeutics, having been with that school 
since its inception and active in its organiza- 
tion. The addition of Dr. Merillat to the 
McKillip faculty very greatly strengthens the 
teaching power of the institution. 

BLACKLEG is said by the local papers to be 
very prevalent around Buhler, Kansas and 
veterinarians in that section are being called 
upon to vaccinate large numbers of calves. 


A type of forage poisoning is reported to 
be very prevalent in Kentucky at the present 
time. 





THE SERUM THAT 
DOES THE WORK! 


MPERIAL HOG CHOLERA SERUM (Made Under U. S. Vet. 
License No. 14) is best, because it has none of the bad habits 
of other kinds—it is PURE, it is SURE, it is SECURE. 





The wise, far-seeing veterinarian will be a bit serum-cranky—he’ll have 


the BEST; nothing BUT the best. 


QUALITY is our first considera- 


tion—we put the supremely scientific know-how into Serum making. 


When you use IMPERIAL SERUM you are 


knows no other name than BEST. 


sure that the quality 


e e 
P< 


Get the kind without any ifs or ands that is 
‘Just a Little Safer,’’ prepared under the 
most scrupulous conditions, by the most 


skilled pathologists. 


IMPERIAL 


756 Live Stock Exchange, 


Write us today! 


SERUM 
COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Dangers of Cocaine as a Diagnostic 
Agent in Lameness. 

The injection of a solution of cocaine over 
the course of the nerves is deservedly in high 
repute as a method of diagnosing foot lame- 
ness. It is not, however, without incon- 
veniences and dangers, as the following three 
observations, recorded by Cadeac, show. 

A nine-year-old horse had suddenly fallen 
lame without any known cause, and had been 
treated by irritant applications to the shoulder 
region. The animal showed a slight tender- 
ness of the anterior face, and especially of 
the superior extremity of the first phalanx. 
Rest having caused no improvement, an in- 
jection of cocaine to localize the seat of the 
lesion was made. Ten minutes after the in- 
jection the lameness had totally disappeared, 
but the horse had scarcely travelled 100 
metres (a metre is 391-3 in—Transl.) when 
the lame leg suddenly gave way, and the fet- 
lock just touched the ground. The first 
phalanx, which was the seat of an ostitis, had 
become fractured in numerous places. 

Another horse fell lame upon the right fore 
limb in consequence of a sudden movement 
sideways, caused by the driver in order to 
avoid a tramway. The owner having discov- 
ered an abnormal tenderness in the elbow 
region, concerned himself no further. Cadéac, 
however, making a serious examination, dis- 
covered an abnormal tenderness upon striking 
the centre of the frog sharply with a ham- 
mer, and therefore diagnosed foot lameness. 
The owner not being convinced, an injection 
of cocaine was made. It was followed by a 
complete disappearance of the lameness, but 
also, after a trot of 50 metres, by the frac- 
ture of the three phalanges. 

Another horse, fourteen years old, sudden- 


_ly showed pronounced lameness of the right 


fore limb. The cause could not be found, 
but an acute lesion of the extremity was sus- 
pected. Cocaine caused the lameness to dis- 
appear, but the horse had hardly travelled 100 
metres when he was hopping upon three legs. 
The first phalanx had fractured as a result 
of a crack in its substance, which had be- 
come transformed into a fracture because the 
animal, after receiving the cocaine, had boldly 
placed his weight upon the affected limb. 
Here were three subjects affected with os- 
seous lesions—suffering, lame, but progressing 
without accident. Their pain was really their 
safeguard, preventing them from throwing a 
weight upon the limb out of proportion to 
the fragility of the inflamed bone. Their 
recovery, Cadéac thinks, was only an affair 
of time, condensing ostitis might have re- 
placed the process of rarefying ostitis, the ex- 
tremity of the limb having recovered all its 
solidity, and the preservative pain ceased as 
soon as the bone was consolidated. The co- 
caine, by suddenly suppressing the pain, in- 
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Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine 


The original Beebe Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine, of superior efficiency, has 
been paid the highest compliment by its 
several imitations now on the market. 

It has proven its merits in the pre- 
vention and treatment of Influenza, 
Strangles and Shipping Fever—for which 
it is The Ideal Preparation. 

Its success with others justifies your 
confidence. 





July 25, 1913 
Dr. W. L. Beebe, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Doctor: 

Would advise you it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend your Influenza Vaccine to the 
veterinary profession at large. I have used it 
in a great many stables where influenza has 
made its appearance and the results I have 
attained have been very pleasing to my client 
and myself. I wish you the best of success with 
it, and cheerfully recommend it to every prac- 
ticing veterinarian as a great asset to his 
business. ; 

Thanking you, I remain, 
D. J. Holton, V. S., 
Waseca, Minn. 


Watch for the Recommendation 
of others 


Recommended for use only by the 
Veterinary Profession. 








PRICES 
Single dose $0.50 
Four doses. 1.50 
Twelve doses 4.00 





Beebe Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 














duced the animal to use the diseased lim) 
with full freedom, and thus brought abou 
fracture. Cocaine, therefore, should be em- 
ployed cautiously as a diagnostic agent in 
lameness.—Annales de Méd Vét. 

(Reprinted from the Veterinary Record.) 





What do you consider a reasonable com- 
pensation for d veterinarian for administer- 
ing hog cholera serum, when the owner fur- 
nishes the serum? How much per hog 
would you charge for your time and labor? 

At the instigation of state veterinarian Dy- 
son, Governor Dunne, of Illinois, recently is- 
sued a proclamation prohibiting the importa- 
tion of cattle from nineteen states unless: 
they come with a tuberculin test chart, show- 
ing them to be free from tuberculosis. 

The Illinois Cattle Dealer Breeders’ Asso 
ciation as usual has started a campaign t 
fight the tuberculin test and defeat the proc- 
lamation of the governor. At the first meet 
ing for the purpose in Elgin recently, a fun 
of $20,000 was subscribed in a few minute 
to carry on the fight. 

Dr. Dyson will have a very difficult tasl 
on his hands to prevent Illinois from continu 
ing as it has been in the past—a haven for 
dairy cows condemned on the tuberculin tes; 
in Wisconsin. 





Congress Asked to Prohibit Movement of 
Ticky Cattle Beyond the Quar- 
antine Area. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has recom- 
mended that Congress repeal the provision in 
the law of 1884 establishing the Bureau of 
Animal Industry which permits the shipment 
of cattle from the Texas fever region by rail 
to market for slaughter. This law was passed 
before the nature of the infection and its trans- 
mission by ticks were understood. The effect 
of the change would be to place Texas fever 
on the same basis as other communicable dis- 
eases and to prohibit the interstate movement 
of tick-infested cattle. Since the eradication 
of the ticks has been shown to be entirel) 
practicable, there.is no longer any good rea- 
son for allowing the shipment of ticky cattle 
outside of the quarantined area, especially since 
this is now attended with danger of reinfec- 
ting some of the territory that has been freed 

of ticks. 

The Secretary's recommendation to Con- 
gress was unanimously indorsed by the South 
ern Cattlemen’s Association at its recent con- 
vention in Memphis, and also received the ap- 
proval of the United States Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association at its recent Chicago meet- 
ing. 

Under the proposed change in the law cattle 
could be shipped interstate from the quar- 
antined area only after they had been dipped 
or otherwise freed of ticks, but when so 
shipped they would be free from quarantin 
restrictions on account of Texas fever and 
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would not have to be sold for immediate 
slaughter. 

It is believed that this change would be of 
creat advantage in promoting the eradication 
of the ticks in the South and also in pro- 
iecting the territory already freed. 


Dead Shot Spavin ‘Cure. 

if it is not asking too much of you, 1 
would like you to ask through your journal 
f some subscriber will give the formula for 
“Dead Shot Spavin Cure.” It is a proprietary 
composed of a number of ingredients. 

Ws. Nicuotts, V. S. 
Kingston, Ont. 


Rhode Island Veterinarians in Session. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in 
the Elks Hall at Providence, January 15th, 
and much interest was taken in the proceed- 
ings, as many interesting topics pertaining to 
the welfare of the profession were discussed, 
especially the present milk situation, legis- 
lative bills pertaining to improvement of 
same, better sanitary laws, and enforcement 
for meat, milk and provisions law; statistics 
were read from several states, and cities, 
showing that Rhode Island was practically 
alone in lax laws, regarding hygienic condi- 
tions. Only two veterinarians are officially 
employed to assist in improving sanitation; 
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Established 1891. 


The oldest, most popular and most prosperous 
amateur kennel publication in America. 

Contains each month appropriate reading 
matter and illustrations of great value to 
every owner of a dog. 

Advertisers get excellent results, and the rates 
are very low. Covers the entire United States 
and Canada, and if he’s got a dog, you are 
pretty sure to reach him through the Dog 
Fancier. 

A sample copy will be sent free. Subscription 
price, 50 cents a year. 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher 
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Committee—Robinson, Sullivan, 





while in nearly all states and cities, veteri- Finance 
narians are appointed on state and municipal Dunn. 
health boards. Evidently the ‘heads’ of said After adjournment, refreshments and 
boards are not aware of the fact that the lunch, with reports of interesting cases, con- 
educated veterinarian of today is better quali- cluded the meeting. 


fied to cope with the situation than office L. T. Dunn. 
holders in “Little Rhody.” Several communi- Secretary. 
cations were read from other states, pertain- —_—_—_—_ 

ing to association progress along the up-to- Dr. A. B. CrEwpson, a veterinarian of 


date methods being used in meat and milk in- Charter Oak, Iowa, was killed in an automo- 
spection. The election of officers resulted in bile accident recently. The car turned turtk 
the selection of Dr. U. S. Richards, Woon- and the doctor’s neck was broken, killing him 
socket, president; Dr. G. L. Salisbury, La- instantly. 
fayette, first vice-president; Dr. E. J. Sulli- — 
van, Georgiaville, second vice-president; Dr. Meeting of Registered Practitioners. 
T. E. Robinson, Westerly, treasurer; Dr. L. The Southern Illinois Veterinary Medical & 
T. Dunn, Providence, secretary. Surgical Association met in Centralia, Tues. 
The new president made the following ap- day and Wednesday. The following officer: 
pointments for the ensuing year: were elected. President, W. H. May of Nash 
Executive Committee, diseases, etc—Drs. ville; vice-president, J. E. Jean of Lick Creek; 
Pollard, Robinson, Cole. secretary, Frank Hackman of Iola; treasurer. 
Legislative Committee—Frey, Jones, Pol- V. A. Bost of Fillmore. Dr. H. W. Scheure: 
lard, Salisbury. was taken in as a member. 











CREOGEN-MARTIN (The Veterinarians Antiseptic) 


Best by test in actual veterinary practice. The high position held by this tion in the estimation of veterinary prac- 
tioners during the past 10 years, shows that quality is a prime requisite in ndiseel pen parations. . 

Let us have your _ sy for rs supply of Creogen. Satisfaction and * quaranteed or your money promptly refunded. 

Have you tried our Martin, 80%? If not, why not? It is the most concentrated cresol preparation 
made. Forms a clear a dh in water. 


MARTIN CHEMICAL CO., 344 S. Schuyler Ave. Kankakee, Illinois, U. S. A. 





VETERINARY BIOLOGICS 


Vaccine Equina--Curative. 

Indications: Distemper (Shipping Fever), and its complications, Pneumonia, etc. Over 45,000 in- 
oculations since 1910. 

Cures reported 98%. Not improved, 13¢% (cases too far advanced). 

Mortality, 3¢%. 


Vaccine Equina--Three Point Immunizing. 

Indications: Prophylactic against Distemper and its complications. 

3,500 inoculations. 3.000 successful feaaietions. 400 unsuccessful inoculations. Ultimate results 
with VACCINE EQUINA—CURATIVE 100%. 


Vaccine Aggressin--Mixed. 
Indications: General Suppurative Conditions, such as infected Wounds, Abscesses, Pharyngitis, 
Laryngitis, Purpura Hemorrhagica, Fistulas from Necrotic Bone or Cartilage, etc. 


Canine Distemper Vaccine--Immunizing and Curative. 


Contains the organism of CANINE DISTEMPER, secondary invaders and their aggressins. 
Indications: Canine Distemper and its complications. 


We desire to call pode ote to the above Equine and Canine Vaccines. Three years of con- 
tinued success has iesler an ed their efficiency and superiority. The Profession reports ECONOMY 
TREATMENT, LESSENED MORTALITY. CASES showing LITTLE OR NO LOSS OF CON- 
DITION and NO ABSCESS FORMATION. 
- a are fully equipped for the preparation of Autogenous Vaccines, as well as General Diagnostic and 
esearch work 

Aseptic Glass Vaccine Hypodensic Syringes. Self: Retaining Veterinary Thermometers. Literature 

and Price List upon application. 


THE COMPARATIVE VACCINE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
214 LIVINGSTON STREET - | Telephone, 215Main - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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wish to state that I do not see why so 
- yeterinarians do not see the good that 


‘an receive by attending these gather- ARGUMENT: 
It is a pleasure to me to re my rea ea leas to buy. 
Vey iti y ) Costs 1-2 less to keep in repair. 
practitioner a 3 meeting - vita Lasts 3 times ~ long (known — 
ting’ i 2U years). Safer. Handier. 1-2 the 
5 brings somet oe : See, edhe 1-2 the draft. No weight on 
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ong by himself, for that man is not born 
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Write for Circular C. and Sheet of Testimony 


W. H. May. THE EUREKA CO., Rock Falls, Ill. 


Sale Makers 





Jashville, Ill. 














RABIES VACCINE 


Generally Known As The Pasteur Treatment 
For the Prevention of Rabies in Animals An Economic Possibility 
Horses, Cattle, etc. - - - - - - $15.00 
ee ee be eo 2 


Any Veterinarian Can Give It 


JAMES MclI. PHILLIPS, M. D. 
2057 N. High St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Telegraph orders to 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 68 





ae 




















Prize Winners 





IGHLY bred and valuable dog are especially susceptible to 
Distemper—the mortality among some breeds reaching 70 to 90 
per cent. The disease is inevitable for young dogs, and is widely 


prevalent during the winter months. 


LEDERLE’S Canine Distemper Prophylactic and LEDERLE’S 


Canine Distemper Treatment are polyvalent vaccines of accepted efficiency 
for use in preventing and treating the widespread infectious disease of Canine 








Distemper. 


Samples sent on request. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 
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Dr. M. F. LerFINGWELL, a well known vet- 
erinarian of Austin, Minn., died of pneu- 
monia_ recently. 


Let Us Affiliate. 
By Abe. 

This is an age of co-operation and combi- 
nation. The efforts of the individual, in 
every profession and industry, more or less, 
are combined for mutual benefit, and there 
are few professions which do not have a 
larger proportion of its individuals in their 
respective associations than does our profes- 
sion. 

One of these associations is assiduously 
making attacks through our legislative bodies, 
which are decidedly inimical to our best in- 
terests. So it behooves us to unite for de- 
fense at least, if not for aggressive offense. 

Are you aware that one of the strongest 
professional associations in existence has 
made repeated attempts both state and na- 
tional in character to secure laws depriving 
us of the traditionally old right that a physi- 
cian may dispense and administer his own 
drugs. 

Don’t be inactive under the delusion that 
they can never accomplish their sinister pur- 
pose. They have already in some of our 
state legislatures all but secured the majori- 
ties necessary for the enactment of such laws. 


Their organizations are strong and power- 
ful, ours pitifully weak and inefficient. C:n- 
sult the statistics, and you will realize how 
small is the percentage of veterinarians, who 
are affiliated with the A. V. M. A., or even 
with all the state organizations. 

How our we to assure ourselves prot:c- 
tion from the assaults which are.so pers'st- 
ently directed against our professional rig its 
and privileges? The answer is “Unite «nd 
organize, join our state organizations, to con- 
bat them locally and the A. M. V. A. to 
contend with them nationally.” 

Are you satisfied with existing laws ‘or 
your protection in your practice? Unite or 
inefficient laws you now have may be 
peated, as there is a united effort in so 
states to have the laws affording’ the leg:i 
mate veterinarian protection from the qu: -k 
and the untrained men, nullified or repea': 
and in some instances the efforts have ter 11 
nated in partial success. 

I have heard the puerile argument advan: 
by self-sufficient veterinarians, when advi « 
of the necessity of allying themselves wt 
our association, that the associations | 
failed to accomplish anything of real value 
This may have some foundation, for the 
sociations are no stronger than their me 
bers either in numbers or efficiency, and they 
will always remain a mere nominal powcr, 
unless the rank and file of the veterinaricns 





U.S. VETERINARY LICENSE No. 43 


on every bottle of serum produced by the 


AMERICAN SERUM CO. 


QUR CENTRIFUGED SERUM is produced from tuberculin 
tested and bacterin treated hogs, and is in every respect a cleaner, 
safer and more potent product than the original process serums. 
Its superiority in physical properties will be at once apparent, and 
its high potency has been repeatedly demonstrated—both as a pre- 
ventive and a curative. 


Distributed by 


AMERICAN VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 


[INCORPORATED] 


15th & Lydia Ave. - ~ Kansas City, Mo. 
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“ontrol the Horse fear 
urs 


This Knowledge Will Be of Immense 
Value to YOU In Your Daily Practice 


You can increase your skill and earning capacity as a veterinary surgeon by learning 


Prof. Jesse Beery’s system of mastering every horse. 


To know how to control a horse is as valuable to you as to know how to cure it. 


The 


most successful veterinary surgeons are those who have absolute control of a horse at all 


times. 


a poor veterinary surgeon. 
Many a valuable horse 


treatment, 
may be able to handle a horse by 


brute strength, and subdue him in 
that way, but such methods react 
against you. 


Unless you can control a horse with- 

out causing it to struggle or become 

@ excited, you cannot put forth your 
best efforts to cure it. 


Apply Prof. Beery’s 
Valuable Knowledge to Your 
Daily Work 


Prof. Jesse Beery is the greatest master of horses the world has 
ever seen. 

He knows how to handle horses and he can teach you these 
simple, yet marvelous principles upon which his wonderful success 
has been based. : 

After a few lessons in Prof. Beery’s wonderful school of horse- 
manship you will be the absolute master of the most savage and 
vicious horse that ever lived. 

Prof. Beery can teach you how to train a green colt; break any 
horse of bad habits, no matter of how long duration; tell the 
disposition of any horse at a glance and, in fact, gain complete 
mastery over all horses, young and old. 

To learn to tell a horse’s disposition at a single glance will be 
of immense value to you in your daily practice. This small part 
of Prof. Beery’s Course will be worth more to you than the cost 
of the entire course. With this knowledge, after the first glance 
at ; "or you will immediately know what methods to adopt to 
contro im, 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 
14 Academy St. PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


If you appear awkward or unskillful in handling his horse, the owner will think you are 


has been lost because it was impossible to control it while giving 
A valuable horse needs careful and judicious handling, especially when sick. You 


The Only Instruction 
of Its Kind In the 
World 


Prof. Beery’s School of 
Horsemanship is the only 
source in the world from 
which this valuable in- 
formation can be gained. 
It gives you an un- 
equalled opportunity to 
increase your ability, rep- 
utation and earning ca- 
pacity in your’ chosen 
profession. 

You can take ‘ 
without losing ie ee 
pr taiag You will be astonished 
shone Suse facts you will learn 

Why not take thi - 
ity to learn MORE oo dr ge 
the BEST teacher in the world. 


Write at once for free Introductory 
urse. 
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Beebe 


Bacterial Vaccines 


(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 
insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


Because it is 
1 Carefuly prepared. 
2 Thoroughly tested. 
3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


$15.00 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 











arouse from their indifference and combine 
their efforts for effective action. 

Join our organizations and then see, that 
our executive officials are men of alertness 
courage and aggressiveness, and keep them 
advised of any inroads upon our rights, whic! 
the enemy may be attempting. 

Permit me to repeat, Veterinarians unite. 


After 50 years’ active work as a member o 
the staff of the Ontario Veterinary College 
Dr. C. Heath Sweetapple, one of the first t: 
be graduated from that college, died at hi 
home, 253 Davenport road Christmas Day 
He had been working strenuously up to th 
day of his death, and his sudden demise i 
attributed partly to overwork. 

Dr. Sweetapple was born in Sussex County 
England, of the family of Heaths, of Eas 
thrope Manor, Basingstoke. At an early ag 
he came to Canada, and was graduated as 
veterinary surgeon in 1869. He has been iden 
tified with the college ever since, as secre 
tary-treasurer, as lecturer on the diseases o/ 
cattle, and for the last five years, since th 
Government took over the college, as libraria:: 
and curator. 

He is survived by a widow, one son, an oi 
ficer in the Royal North-West Mountei 
Police, and three daughters. 


_ Dr. S._S. Wertz, of Kenesaw, Nebraska. 
is just able to be out of the hospital after 
a two months’ sojourn therein as the result 
of an injury. 

2 The Illmo Veterinary Medical Association 
is a new association which has been or 
ganized at Collinsville, Illinois. Graduate 
veterinarians practicing in Illinois and Mis- 
souri are elligible to membership. 


Virginia Veterinarians Hold Successful 
Meeting. 

_The twentieth annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia State Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, January 8th and 9th. Twenty-five an- 
swered to the roll call. Much routine busi- 
ness was transacted after which the associa- 
tion listened with interest to several papers. 
Dr. D. E. Buckingham of Washington, D. C., 
a a paper on “Therapeutics of the 

ye.” 

Dr. S. C. Neff of Staunton, Va., read a 
very interesting report on “Obstruction of the 
Diaphragmatic Flexure of the Large Colon.” 
Dr. R. R. Clark of Hampton, Va., presented 
a paper on “Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cat- 
tle,” giving ih detail some very interesting 
results of prophylactic serum treatment. 

The election of officers for the next year 
followed and resulted as follows: President, 
Dr. R. R. Clark, Hampton, Va.; first vice- 
president, Dr. B. B. Glover, Lexington, Va.; 
second vice-president, Dr. H. H. Adair, Bris- 
tol, Va.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Geo. ©. 
Faville, N.. Emporia, Va. 
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The annual banquet was held at Murphys’ Bouillon Cubes Examined in Government 

‘otel. Covers were laid for thirty and every Laboratory. 
ne enjoyed the many good things to eat. In the December issue of The Journal of 
Chis meeting demonstrated that the pro- Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, F. C. 
ssion is growing in influence and worth in (Cook of the Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
e Old Dominion. ment of Agriculture, publishes the results of 
\Ve are organized just twenty years ago an examination of nine different brands of 
th barely enough members to hold the bouillon cubes bought in the market. He 
neeting when helped by men from the B._ states that they have a_ legitimate place 
.. I. force. Now with more than seventy among dietary accessories, as capable of mak- 
on the roster our influence is being felt. The ing a stimulating and appetizing hot drink 
xt meeting will be held at Staunton, Vir- simply by being dissolved in hot water. He 
inia, July 9th and 10th, 1914. says “a good cube is indicated by high crea- 
Geo. C. FAVILLE, tinin and high nitrogen figures,” and pub- 
Secretary-Treasurer. lishes the results of the analysis made in the 


Dr. Ropert Hiccrnportom, one of the lead- peda nse oliiaty 
ing veterinarians of Seattle, recently pur- Dressing that Ree 


chased the chestnut pacing gelding, Oregon 

Wave by Tidal Wave p. 2:0634, dam Vinnie duces Inflammations. 

Mann, p. 2:11%4, by Alexis 2:21%. Dr. Hig- A successful treatment for summer sores, jack 

ginbottom drives a horse in his practice while sores, exhuberant granulations, decubital sores, 

his competitors use automobiles or motor- ulcers, chafing, inflammatory skin diseases, 

eczema, acne, ringworm, etc., etc. 

Superior to all other dressings in the property 
Tue Southeastern Sanitary Association will of evolving oxygen slowly and continuously, 

hold its second annual meeting in Columbia, Price per one-pound can prepaid, $1.25 

S. Car. February 12th and 13th, 1914. Send for formula and literature 

Clarence E. Smith, D.V.S., Commissioner of BIOPLASM MANUFACTURING CO. 

Health, of Greenville, S. Car. is secretary 94 Jehn Street aa o NEW YORK 

and treasurer. 








cycles. 














TETANUS CAN BE AVOIDED 


ONLY BY THE USE OF ANTITETANIC SERUM 


The usual antiseptic precautions are insufficient to pre- 
vent infection by tetanus bacilli, the spores of which resist 
all ordinary antisepsis. Antitetanic serum used before the 
attack is 100% perfect as a preventive; used during the 
attack it is often a valuable treatment. 


Our tetanus antitoxin is of the highest quality yet attained 
by any manufacturers, it is freed from al/ waste and-accurately 
standardized. Use it in all cases of ‘“‘suspicious’? wounds, it 
is inexpensive insurance against loss from tetanus. 





908 Tetanus Antitoxin, 750 units in syringe 
containers 

909 Tetanus Antitoxin, 1500 units in syringe 
SRI re Secale bk cevade ociestde oree ie 

910 Tetanus Antitoxin, 3000 units in syringe 
containers 


Used on the day of infection or within 48 hours thereafter 
750 units is a safe prophylactic dose. 


THE ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL COMPANY 


Filling aseptic glass syringes with [THE ABBOTT aecnencsenadesitis 
the finished antitoxin Ravenswood, CHICAGO 
>] 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 


ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best European Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
(polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 


Eucamphol Soap 

Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 
Extract 

Hypodermic Syringes 

Rat Virus 

Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 


Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK— 366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 











Government Laboratory. These results show 
that “Steero” Cubes are far in the lead over 
the other brands which have been put on the 
market as substitutes for “Steero.” The ar- 
ticle says “some of the products sold under 
the name ‘bouillon cubes’ contain but a small 
per cent of meat stock or extractives, and 
are not entitled to the term ‘bouillon’ unless 
modified. A true bouillon cube should be 
prepared entirely or largely from meat stock 
or meat extract in addition to the salt and 
fat present.” 

The analysis shows that “Steero” Cubes do 
not contain an undue quantity of salt and 
come nearest to the definition of a true bouil- 
lon cube. 


Gov. Tenor has appointed Dr. Charles W. 
Boyd of Pittsburgh as a member of the State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Examination 
and Registration to take the place of Dr. 
A. W. Weir of Greenville, deceased. 


Skunks Not Mad. 

The skunk which is represented through- 
out the country by a number of varieties, 
genera and species, is an animal of great 
economic importance. Its food consists very 
largely of insects, mainly of those species 
which are very destructive to garden and 
forage crops. Field observations and lab- 
oratory examination demonstrates that they 
destroy immense numbers: of white grubs, 
grasshoppers, crickets, cut-worms, hornets, 
wasps, and other noxious forms. The alarm- 
ing increase of the white grub in some locali- 
ties is largely due to the extermination of 
this valuable animal. 

It is a matter of common observation where 
white grubs are particularly abundant in corn 
fields to note little round holes burrowed in 
the ground about hills of corn. These are 
made by skunks in their search during the 
night for these grubs. During the recent 
outbreak of grasshoppers in Kansas it has 
been determined that in many cases a large 
proportion of the food of skunks consisted of 
these grasshoppers. 

Some of the most destructive insects in 
agriculture are such ds do their work below 
ground and out of reach of any method that 
the farmer can apply and it is against many 
of these that the skunk is an inveterate enemy. 
Notwithstanding all of this, there is prob- 
ably not an animal that is as_ ruthlessly 
slaughtered as is this one, whereas it is equally 
entitled to protection with, if not more so 
than some of our birds which enjoy this privi- 
lege. 

In some regions, especially in the south- 
west, the bite of the skunk is supposed to 
produce hydrophobia. This fear is unfounded 
since it is proved that the bite of a healthy 
skunk is no more serious than similar wounds 
caused by other agencies.—Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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EVERY VETERINARIAN NEEDS 
PHYSICIAN'S 
DRUG iN EWS 


AS MUCH AS HE NEEDS DRUGS 


As its name implies it is strictly a drug journal for doctors. A doctor may take all his 
professional journals yet he does not get the information which DRUG NEWS supplies. 


FOUR IMPORTANT DEPARTMENTS 


FIRST---Selected Articles. 
SECOND---Department of Formulas. Things a doctor ought to make and how to make them. 
This department is alone worth hundreds of dollars to every large user of drugs. 


This department contains each month a number of selected 
formulas and includes many for veterinary use 





THIRD---The Question Box. In this department are answered the questions pertaining to 
pharmacy which a doctor desires to ask. One of the valuable features. Bring your 


pharmaceutical troubles to this department. 
FOURTH---The Drug Market. In this department are noted the monthly changes in prices of 
drugs and chemicals. 


Special Offers to 
New Subscribers 





To new Subscribers we will send Drug News ‘to 
Dec. 1914 and 


1000 DISPENSING LABELS WITH NAME 
ON ALL FOR $1.25 





J. B. SMITH, D. V. S. 


250 High Street Newark, N. J. | The labels (like the sample shown) are priated on 


gummed paper which does not curl. 











To veterinarians who do not care for labels we offer a 
cloth-bound copy of 





“ a LEE’s 
Lee’s Priceless Recipes PRICELESS 
RECIPES ¢ 


A book of 368 pages containing 3,000 recipes covering a multitude of 
subjects. The most complete little book published. Contains hundreds 
of formulas of value to every doctor. Answers many questions asked 73000 SECRETS 


of DRUG NEWS by subscribers. Foe Tre-Nowe.Farm, / 


BOTH THE LABELS AND 
BOOK WITH DRUG NEWS | 50 
TO DECEMBER 1914 


PHYSICIAN DRUG NEWS, 250 High Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Name : To 
Amstutz, Frank .......Scottville R. F. D. No. 2, Walkerville, Mich, 


Blackstock, M. R Gunnison, : Spartanburg, So. Car. 

Boyd, Jas. H Bethel, Vt. 85 Summer Ave., Grand Rapids, Mic. 

Campbell, John Nyack, N. Y Conway, Mass. 

Christian, R. V Kansas City Manhattan, Kan. 

Cleaves, A. W Bar Harbor Unionville, Maine. 

REM WON. oad oe ess' a Stewartsville Fillmore, Mo. 

Denison, W. K St. Cloud Bemidji, Minn. 

Ewell, R. Ellyson 3201 W. Clay St 1212 Brook Rd., Richmond, Va. 

Gaskill, Ray oS SS | a eaters 1011 11th St., Sioux City, Ia. 
Willows, Calif. 1917 Feronia St., St. Paul, Minn. 

: Coatesville, Mo. Box 414, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Hanawalt, W. C BES Se | eS Carrollton, Mo. 

Haynes, J. R Ft. Huachuia, Ariz. ........ Ft. Myer, Va. 

Heighway, E. W Masonville, Ont. ........... R. R. No. 5, Ottawa, Ont. 

Jackson, S. H Dundee, Mich. R. F. D. No. 3, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Jewett, E. H Carey, Ohio National Stock Yards, III. 

Johnson, F. E Union Fort Spring, W. Va. 
Sacramento, Calif. ......... 535 Evans Ave., Reno, Nev. 
SAL ae pee Dana, Ind. 

Kelsey, Harry R Ce tS ae Ss 123 29th St., Newport News, Va. 

Pa. Bs s0escsss+ Or MOMaMe, IED. .....626%56 1206 Arch St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















JUST PUBLISHED How to Run and Repair an Auto! 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance 
and Repair—By Victor W. Page, M. E. 
" | THE MoDERNGASOLINE 500 Illustrations—Over 700 (6 x 9) Pages—Ten Large Folding Plates 


ri a 
| ee PRICE $2.50 


A COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE BOOK, SHOWING 
EVERY RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


By a careful study of the pages of this book one can gain practical 
knowledge of the automobile that will save time, money and worry. The 
book tells you just what to do, how and when to do it. Nothing has been 
omitted, no detail has been slighted. Every part of the automobile, its 

eqiupment, accessories, tools, supplies, spare parts necessary, etc., have been discussed compre- 
hensively. Ifyou are, or if you intend to become a motorist, or are in any way interested in the 
modern Gasoline Automobile, this is a book you cannot afford to be without. 


Covers Every Phase of 1913 Automobile Practice and is Superior to Any 
Treatise Heretofore Published 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK 


“It is the best book on the Automobile seen up to date.” —J. H. PILE, Associate Editor, Automobile Trade Journal, 

“Every Automobile Owner has use for a book on this character.’’—The Tradesman. 

“This book is superior to any treatise heretofore published on the subject—The Inventive Age. 

“We know of no other volume that is so complete in all its departments, and in which the wide field of auto- 
mobile construction with its mechanical intricities is so plainly handled, both in the text and in the matter of 
illustrations.’’—The Motorist. 

“The book is very thorough, a careful examination failing to disclose any point in connection with the auto- 
mobile, its care and repair, to have been overlooked.’’—Iron Age. 

“Mr. Page has done a great work, and benefit to the Automobile Field.””—W. C. Hasford, Mer. Y. M.C. A. 
Automobile School, Boston, Mass. 

“It is just the kind of a book a motorist needs if he wants to understand his car.”’—American Thresherman. 














Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
1761 Lawrence Ave. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine ‘Cuicaco n:. 
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Fort Bliss, Texas Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
i ee pore 511 20th, Sioux City, Ia. 

424 No. Joplin St 416 Wall St., Joplin, Mo. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. ........ Northfield, Minn. 

.. Flagstaff, GN 5s iss ck 649 No. 3rd St., Phoenix, faite, 

ro Ome. eee eh ae 4125 A Prairie ‘Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Agricultural College, No. Dak. 
Exchange Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa 
418 Vancouver Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Vicksbure, Miss. o) cngcuterekaiea’ Houma, La 





Barnard, Kan. 
tobe : Vicscais. Bp. C Blain, Wash. 
Thu mann, ROG cis ess 6528 Peoria St 4025 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
er | ee eee . .2010 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Va “e ‘Vranken, 'H. S...Des Moines Cambridge, Ia 
Margavire, Cal wis. 6 ec Reno, Nev. 
Weldon Ww. A Campus Dwight, Ill. 
Westfall, J. H Brookton, N. Y 313 W. Main St., Bennimgton, Vt. 
Jhite, W. A 4108 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Whitney, H. F i 12 Lutheran St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Wilson, L. C i Poseyville, Ind. 








THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE ":.:;"° 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 
2533-35-37-39 State Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ANTIHOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Get it at its best 


We take the blood from the hyperimmune when it contains the most 
antibodies and, therefore is highest in potency. 

We do not bleed from the tail at different intervals, getting serums of 
various degrees of strength, but we kill the hog when his hyper-immunity 
has reached the highest point and take all the blood at one time. That 
is why our serum gives such universal satisfaction. 





Our serum is a positive immunzing agent and stands high as a curative. 


One trial will convince you. Let us give you further information 
and prices. 


Missouri Valley Serum Company 


809 Live Stock Exchange Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Dr. G, I, Blanchard, Pres. Dr. E. B. Hollecker, Sec. and Treas. 
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Business Opportunities 

or Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
fomcorrespondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 











RACTICE FOR SALE—DOING OVER $5,0C0 

a yearly. Good farming district. New Hampshire 
toWn. Good chance for hustler. Office fixtures, in- 
struments and drugs. Good reason for disposing. 
WRI stay to introduce. Address No. 52 care of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

2R SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED PRACTICE IN 

the State of Washington. Good stock country. 
Good reasons for selling. Will include office fix- 
tures, instruments and drugs and will introduce 
purchaser. Address No. 54 care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 





The Dog Fancier, the oldest, most prospérous ani 
popular monthly kennel publication in America. Cov 
ers all breeds. Price, 50 cents a year. Send subscrip- 
tions to Veterinary Medicine. 





The Modern Gasoline Automobile. Its Construction 
Operation, Maintenance and Repair, by Victor Page, M. E 
Indispensable to every owner and prospective owner of an 
automobile. Complete in every detail and up to date in 
every particular. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
automobile trade journals. Cloth bound, 700 pages, 500 
illustrations, $2.50 prepaid. Send your orders to Ver- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devote: 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip 
tions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Surgical Diseases of the Dog, by Cecil French, D. V.S 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work o: 
the subject. Contains ninety-one illustrations and mor 
than 400 pages. It.formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders t 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 











OR SALE—MY PRACTICE IN NORTHWEST- 


ern Ohio. Established eight years. Rich stock: 


country. Good roads. Automobile, cozy cab and 
drugs. Big territory and no opposition. Address 
No. 53 care of Veterinary Medicine. 
OR SALE—A GOOD, INCREASING PRACTICE 
in eastern Iowa town of 1,200. Will sell instru- 
ments, drugs and furniture if taken soon. Excel- 
lent opportunity for senior student. Address Lock 
Box 11, Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
IR SALE—DUMMY HORSE, FULL SIZE, 
painted dapple gray, in-perfect condition. Price 
$20. Going out of business. Dr. F. F. Eckert, Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin. 
ANTED—BY AN UNDER GRADUATE STU- 
dent, with fine auto, instruments and ability, a 
position with: busy veterinarian at fair salary, car 
included. Will ship any reasonable distance from 
Missoula, Mont., up to 1,000 miles. Address No. 55 
care of Veterinary Medicine. 
MoM” PRACTICE FOR SALE—WILL BEAR 
4 closest investigation. Town of 1,800. No com- 
petition within thirty miles north and _ south, 
eighteen miles east and west. Address Dr. H. E. 
Lent, Springfield, Minn. 
OSITION WANTED—AS ASSISTANT OR TO 
take charge of a veterinary practice. Have had 
experience. Address No. 56 care of Veterinary 
Medicine. 
ETERINARIANS WANTED—FOR INFORMA- 
tion regarding four good veterinary locations, 
address Dr. W. S. Manley, 923 W. 4th St., Sedalia, 
Mo., enclosing stamp for reply. 
REE—TO EVERY VETERINARIAN, A SAMPLE 
box of my Anti Fis Tract tablets. Will remove 
the sac from any fistulous tract. Full directions 
mailed with sample. I. G. Wimsett, Veterinarian, 
Winfield, Kansas. 
OR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE IN RICH 
irrigated district in Montana. Good roads and 
fine climate. One and one-seventh acres of ground, 
good residence, barn and hospital. Will sell prac- 
tice with or without property. Price upon inquiry. 
Wife’s ill health reason for selling. Address Dr. 
Gahagan, Worden, Montana. 
ANTED—POSITION AS AN ASSISTANT BY 
a recent graduate with experience. Licensed 
in New York and New Jersey. Moderate salary. 
Address No. 57 care of Veterinary Medicine. 
ANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT WITH 
first class veterinarian in rich agricultural or 
dairying district, with whom I can build up, and 
become, in time, associated with or buy out. I am 
married, sober, industrious, twenty-seven years of 
age, graduate Kansas City ’11. Experienced in both 
city and country practice. Can furnish references. 
Address No. 58 care of Veterinary Medicine. 
ANTED—TO PURCHASE A PRACTICE IN 
Kansas or adjacent territory of surrounding 
eee, Address No. 59, care of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 
RINGTIME SURGERY. A WORK ON CRYPT- 
orchid Castration, Castration in Complicated 
Cases, Spaying, Replacement of the Everted Uterus, 
Diseases of the Newborn, Minor Means of Re- 
straint. Disinfection and Minor Surgery of the 
Hand, ete. Edited by D. M. Campbell, D. V. S. 






































163 pages, prepaid, cloth $1.00; half-leather $1.50. . 


Sends your orders to Veterinary Medicine. 


How to Collect a Doctor Bill, by Dr. Frank P. Davis 
98 pages, cloth bound, price $1.00 prepaid. Money back i! 
not satisfied. Send orders to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and located 
Drugstores for sale and drug positions in all states., F. V 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. Established 1904. tf. 








The Boston Terrier, and all about it, by Edw. Axtell 
A practical scientific and up-to-date guide to the breeding 
kenneling, rearing, selling, etc., of the American Dog. _ Th: 
largest and most complcte book on the subject ever written 
Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in silk cloth. Pric 
$1.50. Send orders to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


The Complete Story of the Afredale Terrier, by F. \ 
Jowett. The most comprehensive work published on th: 
Airedale. Accepted as the standard. Profusely illustrated 
bound in cloth, 169 pages; $1.60 prepaid. Send orders t: 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








Field and Fancy, a weekly journal for the Field Trials 
Dog Shows, and Dog Fancicrs. $2. per year. Send 
subscriptions to VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a pocket for each of thi 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, Deeds, and Last Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D 
Just the thing for leisure hours. It is brim-full of wit ard 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters ar 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances ani 
Parties, Civilization and Pioneer Wedcings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lics, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D. Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the_alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely diffcrent from those of that cele- 
brated character of detective fiction. These storics open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbingly intcresting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from VEt- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 


A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. Every balance is shown at a 
glance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 
See description in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr.. Betterman. A series of eleven let 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practic: 
In them many questions are discussed which confront an: 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the philosophy of 
cheer and uplift that will hold your attention from the first 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for havin: 
read this book. Art poster cover, 140 pages, regular pric 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid. Send Orders tv 
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Emphysema Compound (Abbott) for Heaves 


Formula This remedy is based on the treatment of “Heaves” in 
Digipoten horses, successfully used by the Veterinarians of France 
Strychnine Arsenate for half a century. It is a carefully studied modifica- 
* cropine yo agg tion, which has in a short time been used in 2,500 cases 
Ane with permanent recoveries in 90% of the whole number 
/mmonium Chloride treated. 

« remarkable success attending the use of Emphysema Compound is indicative 
its value in your practice. When a short treatment offers possibilities of 
reasing a horse’s value from twenty dollars to two hundred dollars at a small 

ist it is worth your while to investigate it. 
ir 'mphysema Compound is easily given (not hypoder- 


= : pag geo Price 
nically), inexpensive, and as a cure it is nine-tenths 


Per doxen bottles 


ure. 
\Vrite today for descriptive literature and case reports; a ae 


hetter still, order sufficient to treat one or two of the quantities, per bottle 
licavey” ones in your locality where you can watch $2.75. Money back if 
results. not pleased. 


THE ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL CO. 
Ravenswood - Chicago 


Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles New York Toronto 














Do You Clip Horses 


The Work is Professional, 
Profitable, Plentiful and Easy 


Horse-owners throughout the country now recognize regular 
clipping as being absolutely necessary to the health of their au 
animals, and the work, besides constituting a remunerative side-line, l 
fits in well with your regular practice. 


The Stewart Ball Bearing 


Horse Clipping machine runs easier, operates 

Dental faster and lasts longer than any other made. 

Float It is remarkably simple to operate and clips smoothly, without tearing or 

Attachm pulling the hair or injuring the animal in any way. It does the work in a fraction 
! ent of the time required by ordinary methods, and requires no previous experience. 

for this Almost everlasting wear is assured by the high quality of the materials and 

Machine the thoroughness of construction. Gears are cut from the solid steel bar, made 

file hard, and are thoroughly protected from dust and dirt. The clipping 

$4.25 mechanism is guaranteed for twenty-five years. 

additional The price, $7.50, includes six feet of high grade, easy running flexible shaft 

and everything necessary to begin clipping with. No extras whatever. Sold by 

your local dealer or direct. Ask for further information and a copy of our catalogue. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
602 La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO ‘ 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 

Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 

805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY > 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


Offers graded, four-year course uree leading to the degree o of Doctor of wr of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. N 


l), 
sisel by the AVM As M.A. the Ur 5. Givi Service Commnaon, 0.5) B A. 1. eet St Eee Boar Foe so Recog. 
Dean of Veterinary Faculty, DAVID E. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D. 2118-15 Fourteenth St., .W. 























THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive laboratory and clinical facilities. Large 
corps of experienced instructors. For announcements and full information address 
DR. S. STEWART, DEAN 
1326 East Fifteenth St. Kansas City, Mo. | | 











THE TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


COMPETENT FACULTY—MODERN EQUIPMENT 
COURSE COVERS THREE SESSIONS OF SEVEN MONTHS EACH 
Recognized by the U. S. Civil Service C issi dited Veterinary College. A school offering the most practical course in 
Clinical and Laboratory Education. O ized, ipped and ducted to meet the demands of the Veterinary Profession. Over 300 Clinical 
Cases at College Hospital during last session. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION 


DR. RAMSEY, D. V. S., Pres., Terre Haute, Ind. 


MANTISEPTOL 


ANTISEPTOL (DUSTING POWDER) 


THE VETERINARY The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker 
Dusting Powder Is now being used by the leading Veterinarians in 
— 


“ORT Lt, F Illinois Texas Kansas 
Useptic Deodorant, Healing Mississippi Oklahoma Missouri 
FOR use IN 
Wou us Idaho So. Dakota Colorado 
ora ganna tr Utah Nebraska Wyoming 
dakical Arkansas Iowa British Columbia 


PRtPanty especiattY FOR Also in the Canadian Northwest 


nig rae ANTISEPTOL pleases your customer as well as yourself. 
a _ U.S: Brings you money when business is dull— 
Builds up your business and draws trade. 
Act. June, 30, 1906 The best package of the best powder on the market. 
SERUL Ne. A 6488 Full 6 oz. sprinkle-top cans (with your own label on any 
order for one-half gross or more)— 


$16.75 per gross—(11}c per can)—$8.75 per half-gross 
$1.50 per dozen—(Retails for 50c per can) 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper Sulphate; 
mixed with Pure Talcum 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PASS UP THIS MONEY-MAKING PROPOSITION 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND COMPANY, nesrase: 





























